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Amendment/Reply to Office Action 

REMARKS 

This Reply is responsive to the non-final Office Action dated March 8, 2007. Entry of 
the amendments and remarks submitted herein and reconsideration of the claimed subject matter 
pursuant to 37 CFR §1.111 is respectfully requested. 

I. Status of the Claims 

Claims 68-173 were pending in this application at the time of the Office Action dated 
March 8, 2007. Claims 68-106, 169 and 170 were withdrawn from consideration pursuant to a 
restriction requirement, but have not been cancelled. The Office Action Summary does not refer 
to the withdrawn claims, therefore, clarification is respectfully requested. Claims 107-168 and 
171-173 were under examination at the time of the Office Action dated March 8, 2007. New 
claim 174 is added by way of amendment above. Therefore, claims 68-174 are currently 
pending, with claims 107-168 and 171-174 currently under examination. 

II. Claim Amendments 

Claims 107 and 137 were amended to clarify that the target gene is a mammalian gene or 
a mammalian pathogen gene, or found in a mammalian cell. Support for this amendment may be 
found at page 7, lines 4-9. 

Claim 139 was amended above to indicate that the claimed expression vector may encode 
two or more RNA molecules that may be at least about 100 nucleotides in length and comprise at 
least 1 1 to 30 nucleotides involved in the double-stranded sequence. Support for this 
amendment may be found at page 8, lines 24-25, and page 9, lines 5-18, of the specification. 
New claim 174 was added which indicates that the claimed expression vector may encode two or 
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more RNA molecules that may be less than about 750 nucleotides in length and comprise at least 

11 to 30 nucleotides involved in the double-stranded sequence. Support for this amendment may 

be found at page 9, lines 3-4, and page 9, lines 5-18, of the specification. No prohibited new 

matter has been added by way of this amendment. 

III. Priority Determination 

Applicants acknowledge with appreciation the indication at page 2 of the Office Action 
that claims 107-138, 140-168 and 171-173 have been accorded a priority date of 4/19/2000. 
Claim 139, however, has only been accorded a priority date of 10/2/2002, the filing date of the 
instant application, for the reasons set forth in the new matter rejection. Applicants have 
addressed the arguments raised in the new matter rejection below, and believe that claim 139 as 
amended is fully supported by the specification as filed. Accordingly, Applicants respectfully 
request that claim 139, as well as new claim 174, be accorded at least the priority date 4/19/2000, 
the filing date of the parent PCT application. 

IV. Rejection under 35 USC §112 

Claim 139 has been rejected under 35 U.S.C. §112, first paragraph, as failing to 
comply with the written description requirement. According to the Office Action, this is 
a new matter rejection. Essentially, while the Examiner acknowledges that the 
specification discloses that the entire length of the RNA molecule of the invention can be 
double stranded, the Examiner also asserts that the RNA polynucleotide must be at a 
minimum 100 nucleotides in length (Office Action, page 4). Therefore, the Examiner 
asserts that the specification does not contemplate an expression vector encoding two or 
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more different double stranded sequences wherein each different double stranded 

sequence comprises only 11 to 30 nucleotides involved in the double stranded sequence. 

Applicants respectfully traverse the rejection. 

Applicants respectfully note that the length range to which the Examiner refers is 

only a preferred range. Indeed, the specification states that "The 'at least partially double 

stranded RNA molecule' includes an RNA polynucleotide sequence of between about 

100 to 10,000 polynucleotides in length" (page 8, lines 23-24, with emphasis). 

Nevertheless, without agreeing with the rejection, Applicants have amended claim 139 

above to indicate that the vector may encode two or more RNA molecules that are at least 

about 100 nucleotides in length and comprise at least 1 1 to 30 nucleotides involved in the 

double-stranded sequence. Given that claim 139 as amended has explicit support in the 

application as filed, Applicants respectfully request reconsideration and withdrawal of 

this rejection under §112, first paragraph. 

V. Prior Art Rejections 

Claim 139 was rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(a) as being anticipated by Leirdal 
et al. (2002). According to the Office Action, Leirdal et al. teaches a multitarget partially 
double stranded RNA molecule comprising two different double stranded RNA 
sequences that are complementary to a GFPsil sequence and a PKCasi3 sequence, 
respectively. Applicants respectfully traverse the rejection. 

As Applicants have argued above in response to the rejection under §112, first 
paragraph, claim 139 as amended has explicit support in the instant specification. The 
instant specification is identical to the specification of the parent PCT application filed 
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4/19/2000. Accordingly, claim 139 should be granted the priority date of the PCT 

application (4/19/2000), and Leirdal et al. is not prior art as it was published in 2002. 

Reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection of claim 139 under § 102(a) based on 

Leirdal et al. are respectfully requested. 

Claims 107-168 and 171-173 have been rejected under 35 U.S.C. §103(a) as 
being unpatentable over Werther et al (US 5,929,040), Fire et al (US 6,506,559), 
Heifietz et al (WO 99/61 63 1), Calabretta et al (US 5,734,039) and Thompson et al (US 
6,146,886). According to the Office Action, Werther et al teaches a multivalent 
antisense molecule but does not disclose the use of double stranded RNA sequences or 
the expression of double stranded RNA sequences from a vector. Calabretta et al 
allegedly teaches a vector for the expression of a first and second antisense molecule 
under the control of first and second promoters, respectively, but like Werther, also does 
not teach the expression of double stranded RNA sequences. However, the Examiner 
believes it would have been obvious to the skilled artisan at the time the invention was 
made to substitute double stranded RNA as allegedly disclosed in Fire et al and Heifetz 
et al as an alternative for the antisense sequences in the constructs of Werther and 
Calabretta and express these molecules in a vector as allegedly also disclosed in Fire et 
al and Heifetz et al Thompson is relied upon for teaching expression of therapeutic 
RNAs including ribozymes and antisense RNAs using a RNA pollll promoter. 
Applicants respectfully traverse the rejection. 

There are two general embodiments covered in the instant claims. First, the 
instant claims as amended encompass multitarget partially double stranded RNA 
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molecules comprising two or more different double stranded RNA sequences that are 

substantially homologous and complementary to two or more sequences of at least one 

target mammalian gene or mammalian pathogen gene (claim 1 07), and vectors expressing 

such multitarget constructs (i.e., claim 141). The instant claims also encompass 

expression vectors encoding multiple double stranded RNA sequences that are expressed 

from different promoters (i.e., claim 150). Neither of these general embodiments is 

rendered obvious by the cited references. 

With reference to the first general embodiment, it would not have been obvious to 
the skilled artisan to combine Werther and Fire to produce a multitarget double stranded 
RNA molecule as claimed. At the time the invention was made, it was widely presumed 
that long double stranded RNA molecules cause an interferon stress response or "PKR 
response" when introduced into mammalian cells. For instance, as discussed in Manche 
et al. (1992, Mol. Cell Biol. 12(1 1): 5238-48) (copy attached), it was reported that double 
stranded RNA molecules longer than 30 base pairs activate interferon-induced protein 
kinase. Bevilacqua and colleagues (1998, Biochem. 37(18): 6303-16) (copy attached) 
also reported that interferon-induced PKR is activated by long stretches of dsRNA (see 
abstract), and in particular, that binding sites for PKR "may be assembled from several 
noncontiguous helices" (p. 6314, col. 1). 

Accordingly, the skilled artisan would not have been motivated to produce long 
multitarget double stranded RNA molecules that target mammalian genes since, unlike 
the situation with the antisense construct proposed in Werther , the skilled artisan would 
have wanted to avoid a PKR response. Indeed, the tendency at the time of the present 
invention was to use shorter dsRNA molecules for this very reason, not longer 
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multitarget molecules as encompassed by the present claims. See, e.g., Elbashir et al. 

(2001, Genes & Dev. 15: 188-200) (copy attached). 

In view of the references discussed above, it is clear that the scientific community 
presumed at the time the invention was made that longer double stranded RNA molecules 
and double stranded RNAs with partial secondary structures would invoke a PKR 
response in mammalian cells. Therefore, there would have been no expectation of 
success in producing a multitarget partially double stranded RNA molecule targeting two 
or more mammalian gene sequences. Indeed, evidence showing that there was no 
reasonable expectation of success supports a conclusion of nonobviousness. In re 
Rinehart, 531 F.2d 1048, 189 USPQ 143 (CCPA 1976). 

With regard to the second general embodiment, i.e., expression vectors encoding 
multiple double stranded RNA sequences that are expressed from different promoters, the 
skilled artisan would not have been motivated to express the double stranded RNA 
sequences of the invention from separate promoters on the same vector due to the well 
known phenomenon of promoter or transcriptional interference. At the time the present 
invention was made, it was well known in the art that competitive interference between 
promoters on a single vector commonly results in preferential expression of one gene 
over the other(s). See, for example, Ghattas et al. (1991, Mol. Cell. Biol. 1 1(12): 5848- 
59); Morgan et al. (1992, Nuc. Acids Res. 20(6): 1293-99); and Chen et al. (1993, J. 
Virol. 67(4): 2142-48) (copies attached). In fact, according to Chen et al., they observed 
that an exogenous gene expressed firom a double-gene vector "is never expressed as 
efficiently as from a single gene vector" (p. 2142, col. 1). 
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Given what was known of promoter interference at the time the invention was 
made, the skilled artisan would not have been motivated to express more than one double 
stranded RNA from separate promoters on a single vector. In contrast to what would 
have been expected in view of the state of the art. Applicants have surprisingly found that 
different double stranded RNAs may be co-expressed efficiently from the same vector. 
In this regard, Applicants note that although Calabretta suggests that two antisense 
sequences may be expressed on a single vector construct from separate promoters. 
Applicants also observe that there is no indication in the Calabretta disclosure that this 
was actually performed. 

In summary, the skilled artisan would not have been motivated to produce long 
multitarget double stranded RNA molecules that target mammalian genes since, unlike 
the situation with the antisense construct proposed in Werther, the skilled artisan would 
have wanted to avoid a PKR response. Further, the skilled artisan would not have been 
motivated to express several different double stranded RNAs from a single vector, since 
it was commonly assumed in the prior art that promoter suppression or promoter 
interference complicated expression of dual constructs from a single vector. Thompson 
was only relied upon for teaching expression of therapeutic RNAs including ribozymes 
and antisense RNAs using a RNA polIII promoter. Thompson does not make up for the 
deficiencies of Werther, Calabretta, Fire and Heifetz with regard to teaching multitarget 
dsRNA molecules and vector constructs expressing multiple dsRNAs. In view of all the 
above remarks, reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejection imder § 103(a) are 
respectfully requested. 
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In summary, Applicants believe that this Reply adequately addresses all the rejections of 
the claims, and that the application should now be allowed. Applicants respectfully note that this 
is the third non-fmal Office Action mailed for the subject application. Therefore, favorable 
indication of allowable subject matter is respectfully requested. 

Except for issue fees payable under 37 CFR §1.18, the commissioner is hereby 
authorized by this paper to charge any additional fees during the pendency of this application 
including fees due under 37 CFR §1.16 and 1.17 which may be required, including any required 
extension of time fees, or credit any overpayment to Deposit Account 50-1283. This paragraph 
is intended to be a CONSTRUCTIVE PETITION FOR EXTENSION OF TIME in 
accordance with 37 CFR §1.1 36(a)(3). 

If the Examiner has any further questions relating to this Reply or to the application in 
general, she is respectfully requested to contact the undersigned by telephone so that allowance 
of the present application may be expedited. 

Dated: June 8, 2007 Respectfully submitted. 



COOLEY GODWARD KRONISH LLP 
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ATTN: Patent Group 
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Interactions between Double-Stranded RNA Regulators and 

the Protein Kinase DAI 

LISA MANCHE, SIMON R. GREEN, CHRISTIAN SCHMEDT, and MICHAEL B. MATHEWS* 

Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, P.O. Box 100, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 11724 
Received 6 May 1992/Returned for modification 2 July 1992/Accepted 27 August 1992 

The interferon-induced protein kinase DAI, the double-stranded RNA (dsRNA)-activated inhibitor of 
translation, plays a key role in regulating protein synthesis in higher cells. Once activated, in a process that 
involves autophosphoiylation, it phosphorylates the initiation factor eIF-2, leading to inhibition of polypeptide 
chain initiation. The activity of DAI is controlled by RNA regulators, including dsRNA activators and highly 
structured single-stranded RNAs which block activation by dsRNA. To elucidate the mechanism of activation, 
we studied the interaction of DAI with RNA duplexes of discrete sizes. Molecules shorter than 30 bp fail to bind 
stably and do not activate the enzyme, but at high concentrations they prevent activation by long dsRNA. 
Molecules longer than 30 bp bind and activate the enzyme, with an efficiency that increases with increasing 
chain length, reaching a maximum at about 85 bp. These dsRNAs fail to activate at high concentrations and 
also prevent activation by long dsRNA. Analysis of complexes between dsRNA and DAI suggests that at 
maximal packing the enzyme interacts with as little as a single helical turn of dsRNA (11 bp) but under 
conditions that allow activation the binding site protects about 80 bp of duplex. When the RNA-binding site is 
fiilly occupied with an RNA activator, the complex appears to undergo a conformational change. 



Protein synthesis is modulated at several levels, most 
commonly at the stage of polypeptide chain initiation, and 
the phosphorylation of initiation factors plays a key role in 
controlling this process (reviewed in references 19 and 20). 
In mammalian cells, a regulatory mechanism involving an 
RNA-activated protein kinase and the eukaiyotic initiation 
factor 2 (eIF-2) has been intensively studied. This initiation 
factor forms a ternary complex with GTP and Met-tRNAp 
and delivers the initiator tRNA to the ribosomal site of 
protein synthesis initiation. Discharged eIF-2 is subse- 
quently released as a complex with GDP which must be 
replaced with GTP to permit the formation of another 
ternaiy complex in preparation for a further round of initia- 
tion. The factor is composed of three dissimilar subunits, a, 
p, and 7. Phosphorylation of a single residue, serine-51 of 
the a subunit, inhibits translation by trapping a second 
initiation factor, the guanosine nucleotide exchange factor 
(or eIF-2B), which is required to catalyze the substitution of 
GTP for GDP in the discharged eIF-2 complex. Phosphory- 
lation of sufficient eIF-2 can sequester all of the guanosine 
nucleotide exchange factor, thereby preventing eIF-2 recy- 
cling and halting the initiation pathway. 

In mammals, two protein kinases are capable of phosphor- 
ylating the a subunit of eIF-2 in this way (reviewed in 
references 20, 37, and 46). One of them, the heme-controlled 
repressor, is found chiefly in reticulocytes. It is activated by 
the absence of hemin, as well as by other stimuli, and serves 
to prevent the accumulation of globin in the absence of iron 
or heme. A second kinase, the double-stranded RNA-acti- 
vated inhibitor (DAI; also referred to as PI kinase, p68 
kinase, Pl/eIF-2a kinase, and PK^,, etc.) is present in a wide 
range of tissues. DAI is an important element in the host 
antiviral response, and its synthesis is induced at the tran- 
scriptional level by interferon (reviewed in references 21, 54, 
56, and 59). The enzyme is ribosome associated (11, 34) and 
normally exists in an inactive or latent state. Under some 
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circumstances, DAI activation leads to the virtually com- 
plete abrogation of protein synthesis, while in other circum- 
stances it may contribute to the selective translation of 
particular classes of mRNA (8, 24, 26, 36, 47, 60). It has also 
been implicated in cellular differentiation (23, 52), in the 
inhibition of cell proliferation (6, 51), in the heat shock 
response (10), and possibly in transcriptional induction (61, 
64). Moreover, in yeast cells, the related protein kinase 
GCN2 mediates the growth response to amino acid starva- 
tion (9). As its name implies, DAI is activated by double- 
stranded RNA (dsRNA). Other polyanions such as heparin 
can also activate it, while small, highly structured RNA 
molecules such as adenovirus VA RNA suppress its activa- 
tion (38). Thus, DAI is a pivotal cellular regulatory enzyme 
whose level and activity are modulated by factors of both 
viral and cellular origin. 

The interactions between DAI and its RNA effectors are 
complicated and incompletely understood. The kinase is 
activated by dsRNA but not by DNA or DNA-RNA hybrids 
(22, 32, 35, 58). Single-stranded RNA, either synthetic or 
natural, is also inactive unless it can form extended hairpin- 
like structures (5, 22). There is no discernible sequence 
dependence for activation by dsRNA, and limited mismatch- 
ing (44) and some modified bases (2, 45, 62) are tolerated, but 
the activity of dsRNA is reduced by ethidium bromide (1), 
suggesting that the topological form of the RNA duplex is 
important. Activation is accompanied by autophosphoiyla- 
tion of the kinase at multiple sites on serine and threonine 
residues (3, 11, 14, 30), and results in a change of substrate 
specificity such that the activated enzyme can phosphoiylate 
the a subunit of eIF-2 and some other proteins (53, 58) but 
can no longer phosphorylate other molecules of DAI (29). 
Once activated, however, the phosphorylated enzyme is 
imaffected by the addition or removal of dsRNA (11, 58, 63). 

Activation of DAI by dsRNA displays a paradoxical 
concentration dependence: the enzyme is activated by low 
concentrations of dsRNA (in the range of 10 to 100 ng/ml), 
but higher concentrations are decreasingly effective activa- 
tors, giving rise to a bell-shaped activation curve (11, 22, 27, 
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FIG. 1. Synthesis and characterization of RNA duplexes. (A) Schematic of short dsRNAs produced by transcription of pBSII KS+ 
polylinker sequences. The several transcripts of 15 to 104 nt synthesized by T3 RNA polymerase (rightward arrows) were annealed to the 
complementary 3S8-nt transcript (leftward arrows) synthesized by T7 RNA polymerase. After RNase digestion, the duplexes were purified 
by electrophoresis in nondenaturing gels. (B) Analysis of the purified dsRNAs in denaturing conditions. Samples of the radiolabeled dsRNAs 
were heated in formamide and resolved by electrophoresis in a 10% potyaciyiamide-7 M urea gel. The fixed and dried gel was subjected to 
autoradiography. Size markers were sin^e-stranded RNAs synthesized as described in part A (left) and pBR322-ApaII DNA fragments 
(right). 



33). High concentrations of dsRNA prevent the activation 
process but do not interfere with the activity of DAI once it 
has been activated by dsRNA at a lower concentration. The 
kinase also displays a stringent requirement for dsRNA 
chain length. Activation is reported to require a minimum of 
about 50 bp of duplex (18, 22, 32, 44), and there are 
indications that shorter duplexes may block activation at 
high concentration (44), as long dsRNA does. The ability of 
the enzyme to discriminate between dsRNA molecules on 
the basis of their chain length has implications for its 
regulation and the mechanism of DAI activation (37). Here 
we investigate the interactions of the enzyme with dsRNA 
molecules of specified sizes, studying binding and protection 
of dsRNA as well as activation and inhibition of the kinase. 
Our results define the dsRNA size dependence of the inter- 
action and confirm that short duplexes which fail to bind 
stably and to activate the kinase can still interfere with 
activation mediated by longer duplexes. The data suggest 
that the minimal recognition element is a single helical turn 
but that there is an extended site for dsRNA binding which 
needs to be completely occupied for Ml enzyme acth^ation. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Synthesis of short dsRNAs. The plasmid pBSII KS+ (Strat- 
agene, Inc., La JoUa, Calif.) was banded twice in CsCl, 
passed over a Bio-Gel A 15-m column, and then digested 
with one of eight enzymes (Apnl, Haelll, Xhol, Sail, 
Hindlll, EcoRl, BamHl, or Eagl), which cut in the poly- 
linker, or with A'uII, which cuts outside the region contain- 
ing the polylinker and the T3 and T7 promoters (Fig. lA). 
The DNA was incubated with RNase A to remove the last 
traces of RNA, treated with proteinase K, and extracted 
with phenol and chloroform. After ethanol precipitation, the 
DNA was added to transcription reactions containing T7 
RNA polymerase (17) for the PvuII-digested template or T3 
RNA polymerase (Stratagene, Inc.) for the other templates. 
Reaction conditions were as described previously (43), ex- 
cept that the concentration of GTP or ClV was reduced to 12 
|iM for labeling. The corresponding [a-'^P]ribonucleotide 
(from ICN Biomedicals Inc., Costa Mesa, Calif.) was 
present at a concentration of 500 jiCi/ml. Single-stranded 
RNA was recovered after DNasel digestion and phenol and 
chloroform extraction by ethanol precipitation. Each of the 
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T3 products (15 to 104 nucleotides [nt]) was mixed with an 
approximately equivalent amount of the complementary T7 
product (354 nt), heated to lOO'C, and annealed as previ- 
ously described (29). Following digestion with both RNase 
Ti and RNase A, dsRNA was isolated by treatment with 
proteinase K and deproteinization and then fractionated by 
electrophoresis in a nondenaturing 10% polyacrylamide- 
0.5 X Tris-borate-EDTA (TBE) gel. The bands were detected 
autoradiographically, and each dsRNA was eluted into 10 
mM Tris-1 mM EDTA -10 mM NaCl-0.5% sodium dodccyl 
sulfate (SDS), deproteinized, and ethanol precipitated. The 
dsRNA was dissolved in the same buffer without SDS, and 
its concentration was calculated from the specific activi^. 

Other RNAs. Longer dsRNAs (354 bp) were synthesized 
by transcription of the pGEM.GC plasmid (42). Reovirus 
dsRNA was provided by A. J. ShatkJn (Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.), and Penicillium chrysogenum and 
bacteriophage f2 sus3 dsRNAs were provided by H. D. 
Robertson (Cornell University Medical School, Ithaca, 
N.Y.). Labeled single-stranded RNA was purified from the 
T7 and T3 polymerase transcription reactions described 
above by electrophoresis through a 10% polyactylamide-7 
M urea-0.5x TBE gel. 

Kinase assays. Reactions (10 jjil) containing 2.5 jtCi of 
[7-^^P]ATP (ICN Biomedicals, Inc.) and 0.5 ^.1 of DAI 
(about 5 ng) purified to the Mono S stage (29) were con- 
ducted essentially as described by Mellits et al. (42). The 
enzyme was added last to the other reaction components 
assembled on ice. Phosphorylation was visualized by SDS- 
polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis and autoradiography for 
4 to 16 h by using an intensifier screen. 

Nitrocellulose filter-binding assay. The nitrocellulose filter- 
binding assay was conducted by using a modification of the 
published procedure of Kostura and Mathews (29). Briefly, 
labeled dsRNA was incubated for 20 min on ice with the 
Mono S fraction of DAI under kinase reaction conditions, 
with bovine serum albumin (BSA) and calf liver tRNA both 
added to a concentration of 0.1 mg/ml but with labeled ATP 
omitted. After dilution with 10 voltmies of wash buffer (50 
mM KCl, 1.5 mM UgCXj, 20 mM A/'-Z-hydrojQrethylpipera- 
zine-A'^'-2-ethanesulfonic acid (HEPES) [pH 7.4], 0.1 
mM EDTA), the reaction mixtures were immediately filtered 
in a slot-blot apparatus through a 0.45-(im-pore-size nitro- 
cellulose membrane (Schleicher & Schuell, Keene, N.H.) 
that had been soaked for 1 h at room temperature in wash 
buffer containing 0.1 mg each of BSA and salmon sperm 
DNA per ml. Each well was washed with 200 \i\ of ice-cold 
wash buffer, and the filter was dried and exposed to autora- 
diography. Quantitation was done by scintillation counting 
of individual bands or direct scanning of the membrane with 
the AMBIS Imaging System. 

Binding of dsRNA to Sepharose-bound DAI. A mixture of 
dsRNAs was partially degraded by incubation with RNase 
Tj and RNaselll (provided by H. D. Robertson) and then 
incubated with DAI immobilized on monoclonal antibody- 
Sepharose beads (13, 31) (from A. Hovanessian, Institut 
Pasteur, Paris, France) as described previously (40). The 
beads were sedimented and washed five times by resuspen- 
sion and sedimentation. Of the input radioactivity, approxi- 
mately 15% was recovered with the beads, 80% was recov- 
ered in the initial supernatant plus first wash fraction and 5% 
was recovered in subsequent washes. RNA was extracted 
from the beads and from the initial supernatant plus the first 
wash fraction and was analyzed by electrophoresis in a 
nondenaturing 10% polyaciylamide-0.5x TBE gel. 

Protection of dsRNA by DAI. Radiolabeled dsRNA (354 



bp) was bound to immobilized DAI as described above. 
After the third wash, the beads were washed twice with 
RNaselll buffer (100 mM NH4CI, 10 mM magnesium ace- 
tate, 20 mM Tris-HCl [pH 7.6]) and then incubated with 50 U 
of RNaselll per ml for 30 min at 37°C. An equal amount of 
fresh RNaselll was added, and the incubation continued for 
a further 30 min. RNA was isolated from the beads and from 
the supernatant fractions and analyzed as described above. 

Gel retardation assay. Binding reactions (10 jil) were 
similar to those for kinase assays, except that ATP was 
omitted and tRNA and BSA were present at 0.1 and 1 mg/ml, 
respectively. The concentration of labeled dsRNA was 55 
ng/ml, and the concentration of DAI (Mono S fraction), 
immunoafiinity chromatography-purified DAI (14), or p20 
(55) was varied. After incubation for 20 min on ice, a 
dye-glycerol solution was added and die samples were 
loaded directly onto a 5% potyactylamide gel (aciylamide: 
bioaciylamide, 82:1). The gel was cast in 40 mM Tris-glycine 
buffer and had been prerun for 1 h at 150 V. Radioactivity 
was detected by autoradiography for approximately 16 h. 

RESULTS 

Characteristics of synthetic dsRNA. Duplexed RNAs of 
defined sizes were made by annealing a 358-nt transcript 
synthesized by T7 RNA polymerase with complementary 
transcripts of various lengths synthesized by T3 RNA poly- 
merase (Fig. lA). After digestion of the RNA tails and 
residual single-stranded RNA, the dsRNAs were purified by 
electrophoresis in nondenaturiiig polyacrylamide gels. When 
analyzed in denaturing conditions (Fig. IB), the individual 
strands of the dsRNA molecules were slightly heteroge- 
neous, with chain lengths a few nucleotides longer or shorter 
than the input single strands as a result of the trimming 
process. When examined in a nondenaturing gel, however, 
the dsRNAs migrated as discrete bands, with mobilities 
similar to those of dsDNA markers (see Fig. 5A, lanes 3 to 
9). As e}q>ected, the duplexes were sensitive to digestion 
with RNaselll, a dsRNA-specific enzyme, but resistant to 
digestion by single-stranded specific nucleases except after 
denaturation (data not shown). 

Activation and inhibition of DAI. Activation of DAI is 
accompanied by its autophosphoiylation, converting the 
enzyme from a latent state to a form which can phosphory- 
late eIF-2a. When the synthetic duplexes were examined for 
their ability to catalyze autophosphorylation, we found that 
23- and 34-bp dsRiNAs were only slightly active, 40-bp 
dsRNA was partly active, and full activity was approached 
with 55- to 85-bp dsRNAs, which were nearly as active as 
the very long dsRNA (average size of > 2,000 bp) isolated 
from reovirus virions (Fig. 2A). These results, obtained with 
essentially flush-ended dsRNA, agree closely with previ- 
ously reported data obtained by using RNA molecules in 
which one strand was considerably longer than the other 
(44): in the earlier study, duplexes shorter than 30 bp were 
unable to activate DAI, and frill activation was obtained with 
duplexes longer than 65 to 80 bp. The activation of DAI can 
also be monitored by phosphoiylation of eIF-2, the natural 
substrate of this kinase. In this assay, 15-bp dsRNA was 
essentially inactive, 34-bp dsRNA was parti^ active, and 
55-bp (or longer) dsRNA was fully active (Fig. 2B). Thus, 
the slight autophosphorylation of DAI that is catalyzed by 
the 34-bp duplex is sufficient to permit DAI to phosphorylate 
its natural subsfrate weakly. These results are consistent 
with the findings that the very short (<20 bp) imperfect 
duplexes found in viral RNAs such as VA RNA (28, 38, 41, 
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FIG. 2. Activation of DAI by short duplexes. (A) Autophospho- 
lylation of DAI as a function of dsRNA concentration and chain 
length. Kinase assay reaction mixtures containing synthetic or 
reovinis dsRNA at the concentrations indicated were analyzed by 
electrophoresis in SDS-polyaciylamide gels and autoradiography. 
(B) Phosphorylation of eIF-2. Kinase assay reaction mixtures con- 
taining 33 ng of the synthetic dsRNAs indicated per ml or 40 ng of 
reovirus dsRNA per ml were supplemented with eIF-2 and were 
analyzed as described in part A. The positions of autophosphoiy- 
lated DAI and the phosphotyiated a subunit of eIF-2 are marked. 



42, 48), EBER (4, 7) and TAR RNA (18) are insufficient to 
cause DAI activation. 

From experiments with tailed duplexes, it was concluded 
that short dsRNAs which are incapable of activating DAI 
may nevertheless block the activation of DAI by longer 
dsRNAs (44). Figure 3A shows that at high concentration a 
flush-ended 23-bp dsRNA inhibited the activation of DAI by 
reovirus dsRNA. In this respect, short dsRNA resembles 
longer dsRNA molecules which block DAI activation at high 
concentrations, although the mechanisins might be different. 
Figure 3B demonstrates that long dsRNA (approximately 
3,000 bp) isolated from P. chrysogenum activates DAI at 
concentrations of up to 1 ^.g/ml and prevents activation at 10 
ixg/ml, as e^qiected from the bell-shaped activation curve. 
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FIG. 3. Inhibition of DAI activation by high concentrations of 
dsRNA. (A) Inhibition of DAI autophosphorylation by 23-bp 
dsRNA. Kinase assay reaction mixtures contained 20 ng of reovirus 
dsRNA per ml and the indicated concentrations of the 23-bp 
dsRNA. (B) Effect of duplexes of various lengths on DAI autophos- 
phoiylation in the presence and absence of an activator dsRNA. 
Kinase assay reaction mixtures containing or lacking reovirus 
dsRNA (40 ng/ml) were supplemented with synthetic 34- or 40-bp 
dsRNAs or with P. chrysogenwn dsRNA (P.C.) at the concentra- 
tions indicated. Autophosphoiylation of DAI was assessed as de- 
scribed for Fig. 2. 



Short duplexes, such as the 34-bp dsRNA (Fig. 3B), activate 
DAI only weakly and also become inhibitory at approxi- 
mately 10 |xg/ml. Similar results were obtained with bacte- 
riophage f2 sus3 dsRNA (approximately 30 to 50 bp long 
[22]) and the 23-bp synthetic duplexes (data not shown), 
while the 40-bp dsRNA gave a response intermediate be- 
tween that of the longer and shorter duplexes because of its 
significant ability to activate DAI (Fig. 3B). Single-stranded 
RNA is not irihibitoiy (data not shown). These results 
confirm that the enzyme is activated by relatively long 
dsRNA and can interact with short duplexes in a nonpro- 
ductive way. 

RNA size dependence of DAI binding. The existence of 
opposing effects of dsRNA on DAI activity makes it impor- 
tant to address directly the binding of this ligand to the 
protein. We examined the interactions between DAI and 
dsRNA, using three assays which explore different aspects 
of the process: nitrocellulose filter binding, binding to an 
afBnity matrix, and gel retardation. Figure 4 A and B illus- 
trates the binding of single-stranded RNA and dsRNA as a 
function of chain length in the filtration assay. Duplexes with 
sizes of 15 and 23 bp did not bind detectably, whereas 34- 
and 40-bp duplexes bound weakly. Longer molecules bound 
with increasing efficiency, and 85- or 104-bp dsRNA bound 
as efficiently as 354-bp molecules. Single-stranded molecules 
bound only very weakly, except for the 354-nt molecule, 
which may be able to form a small amount of secondary 
structure. The binding of dsRNAs to DAI was also measured 
as a function of ligand concentration (Fig. 4C and D). The 
efficiency with which short duplexes bound to DAI did not 
improve at subsaturating RNA concentrations, suggesting 
that the affinity of the enzyme is low for molecules with sizes 
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FIG. 4. Size dependence of dsRNA binding to DAI. (A and B) Nitrocellulose filter-binding assay for the binding of single-stranded RNA 
and dsRNAs. Autoradiograms of the membrane are shown (top panel). Quantitation of RNA binding (bottom panel) was obtained by 
scintillation counting or scanning of the individual filter bands and subtraction of the background value (lanes labeled -DAI) from the signal 
radioactivity (lanes labeled +DAI). •, dsRNA (ds); O, single-stranded RNA (ss). (C and D) Concentration and si2e dependence of 
dsRNA-binding efficiency. The percentage of the input dsRNA that was retained on the filter in the presence of DAI was quantified at various 
dsRNA concentrations of 1,000 (■), 330 (A), 100 (A), 33 (□), 10 (O), and 3.3 (•) ng/ml, respectively. 



of 40 bp or less and that the affinity increases uniformly as 
the chain length is increased, reaching a maximum at 85 bp. 
These data agree closely with the dependence of activation 
and inhibition on dsRNA chain length (Figs. 2 and 3) and are 
consistent with a model which equates activation with stable 
dsRNA binding. Duplexes shorter than 30 to 40 bp bind 
weakly and cannot activate although they inhibit activation; 
longer duplexes (40 to 85 bp) bind with increasing stability 
and their ability to activate the enzyme increases concomi- 
tantly; beyond this length, the efBciency of binding and 
activation remains unchanged. 
Binding and protection of dsRNA. One interpretation of 



these observations is that the dsRNA binding site in DAI 
accommodates up to —85 bp of duplex but can bind shorter 
duplexes less stably, down to —30 bp. To test this interpre- 
tation we employed DAI immobilized on antibody-Sepha- 
rose beads. First, to define the minimum size of dsRNA that 
can bind to the enzyme, a mixture of dsRNA molecules was 
partially digested with RNaselll to generate a collection of 
duplex molecules with a broad size distribution. This collec- 
tion was allowed to bind to the Immobilized DAI, and the 
beads were washed to remove nonspecifically adsorbed 
dsRNA. Figure 5A displays the DAI-bound dsRNA (lane 1) 
and the unboimd RNA that remained in the supernatant (lane 
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FIG. 5. Binding and protection of dsRNA fragments by DAI. (A) 
Binding of randomly sized dsRNA fragments. A mixture of frag- 
ments (approximately 10 to 350 bp) was incubated with DAI 
attached to Sepharose beads. Unbound RNA was separated from 
the beads by centrifugation and washing. Equal fractions of the 
DAI-bound (lane 1) and unbound (lane 2) dsRNA were resolved in a 
nondenaturing polyacrylamide gel and detected by autoradiography. 
Markers included discrete dsRNA fragments with sizes of 34 to 104 
bp (lanes 3 to 8), denoted by the restriction site designation used in 
their synthesis (Fig. lA), and 354 bp (lane 9), denoted GC for the 
plasmid used in its synthesis (pGEM.GC). (B) Protection of DAI- 
bound dsRNA from digestion by RNaselll. Discrete 354-bp dsRNA 
(lane 1) was bound to DAI attached to Sepharose beads, and 
unbound RNA was removed. The beads were exhaustively incu- 
bated with RNaselll, and the released RNA fragments were col- 
lected. Equal fractions of the released RNA (lane 3) and the RNA 
that remained associated with the beads (lane 2) were resolved as 
described for panel A. 



2). Comparison with dsRNA markers (lanes 3 to 9) and with 
an RNA sequence ladder (data not shown), indicated that the 
cutoff for binding was at approximately 28 bp, in good 
agreement with results obtained in the nitrocellulose filter- 
binding assay. Moreover, visual inspection of the autoradio- 
gram suggested that dsRNA with a size of 28 to 40 bp bound 
less efSciently than longer duplexes. 

Next, we conducted a protection experiment to determine 
the length of dsRNA that is shielded by DAI from nuclease 
attack. Intact 354-bp dsRNA was bound to DAI immobilized 
on antibody-Sepharose beads, and the excess unbound 
dsRNA was removed. The bound dsRNA was digested by 
incubating the beads with RNaselll to trim off regions of 
duplex that were not protected by DAI. Figure 5B, lane 3, 
shows that the released dsRNA had been reduced to frag- 
ments of approximately 10 to 20 bp as expected (57), 
whereas the bulk of the DAI-associated material (lane 2) 
ranged in size from approximately 60 to 120 bp, with a 
substantial concentration in the longer-size class (approxi- 
mately 100 to 120 bp). Assuming that RNaselll leaves 15 bp 
of dsRNA protruding on each side, we deduce that DAI 
associates with 30 to 90 bp of dsRNA. Taking 110 bp as the 
modal length of the protected fragments, it appears that 
about 80 bp of duplex interact directly with the enzyme, 
roughly the length of dsRNA that gives maximal binding in 
the nitrocellulose filter assay. The length of the protected 
fragment was not altered at relatively high concentrations of 
dsRNA (up to 1 jig/ml; data not shown), conditions which 
would be expected to disfavor oligomerization of DAI on the 
dsRNA. These findings support the view that the dsRNA site 
extends for ~80 bp and that shorter molecules bind with 
lesser afiinity, provided that they are at least 28 bp long. 

DAI-dsRNA complexes. To characterize the interactions 
more directly, we examined complexes formed between DAI 
and dsRNAs in a gel retardation assay (Fig. 6A). No 
complexes were observed with 15- or 23-bp duplexes (data 
not shown), but longer dsRNAs formed complexes with 
increasing efficiency. Four series of complexes were distin- 
guishable (bands I to IV). Their relative abundance was 
principally a function of RNA chain length, with a lesser 
dependence on DAI concentration. On the basis of their 
behavior, the complexes seem to fall into two families. One 
family, containing the more slowly moving bands I and II, 
forms preferentially with duplexes of less than optimal 
length (34 to 67 bp) in binding and activation assays. The 
second family, containing the faster moving bands III and 
rv, forms preferentially with longer duplexes (a85 bp), 
which are fully active in binding and activating DAI. 

Band I was the most prominent complex with 55- and 
67-bp duplexes but was barely detectable with longer or 
shorter duplexes. It was formed at low DAI concentrations 
and seemed to be converted to band II at elevated DAI 
concentrations. Indeed, regardless of chain length, complex 
II was seen only at high DAI concentrations. With 34- and 
40-bp duplexes, the only detectable complexes appeared to 
migrate in band II. Formation of complex II increased as the 
chain length was extended, reaching maximal levels with the 
67-bp duplex and declining as the chain length was extended 
further, to 85 and 104 bp. 

The most abundant complexes, formed with 85- and 
104-bp duplexes, migrated in band III. This band was also 
visible with 67-bp and perhaps 55-bp dsRNAs. As chain 
length increased, complex III was formed at progressively 
lower concentrations of DAI. It also seemed to decrease 
slightly at high DAI concentrations. Band IV displayed a 
pattern similar to that of band III but was always less 
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FIG. 6. Gel-shift analysis with DAI. (A) Dependence on dsRNA size and DAI concentration. dsRNAs with sizes of 34 to 104 bp were 
incubated with various amounts of DAI (0, 0.05, 0.1, 0.25, 0.5, and 1.0 (il from left to right, symbolized by the wedges) purified to the Mono 
S stage. The resultant complexes were separated by electrophoresis in nondenaturing conditions and detected by autoradiography. The 
positions of complexes I (•), 11 (— ), III (<), and IV (<) and of the free dsRNA fragments are marked in each panel. (B) Shifts with essentially 
homogeneous DAI and antibody supershift. dsRNA with a size of 67 bp Ganes 1 and 2), 85 bp (lanes 3 and 4), or 104 bp (lanes 5 and 6) was 
incubated with 1 of DAI purified by immunoafSnity chromatography in the presence (lanes 1, 3, and 5) or absence (lanes 2, 4, and 6) of 
1 (il of monoclonal antibody to DAI. (Q Competition assays. Standard reaction mixtures (lanes 9 and 14) contained DAI (Mono S fraction) 
and 100 ng of tRNA per ml; P. chrysogenum dsRNA (0.25, 0.5, 0.75, and 1 ng/ml; lanes 1 to 4 and 5 to 8) or additional calf liver tRNA (100, 
200, 300 and 400 ng/ml; lanes 10 to 13 and 15 to 18) was added as indicated. ^^P-labeled dsRNA (67 bp [lanes 1 to 4 and 9 to 13] or 104 bp 
[lanes 5 to 8 and 14 to 18]) was present at 55 ng/ml. The wedges symbolize increasing concentrations from left to right; — indicates absence 
of the RNA. 



abundant. Both of these bands correlate well with full 
enzyme activity. 

Very similar patterns of bands were formed with an 
essentially homogeneous preparation of DAI purified by 
immunoaffinity chromatography (Fig. 6B), and the gel-shift 
activity cosedimented with kinase activity through a glycerol 
gradient (29) (data not shown). Furthermore, as seen in Fig. 
6B, all of the complexes were "supershifted" to forms with 
slower mobility by addition of monoclonal antibody directed 
against DAI. The antibody did not produce a gel shift on its 
own (i.e., in the absence of DAI), but it appeared to stabilize 
DAI-dsRNA complexes so that less probe remained in free 



form. These experiments verified that bands I to IV all 
contain DAI. Competition experiments demonstrated that 
the most prominent complexes, band I with 67-bp dsRNA 
and band III with 104-bp dsRNA, were resistant to the 
presence of excess tRNA but were sensitive to unlabeled P. 
chrysogenum dsRNA competitor (Fig. 6C). The complexes 
formed with the 104-bp dsRNA were more resistant to 
competition than those formed with 67-bp dsRNA, as ex- 
pected from the higher affinity of DAI for longer duplexes 
(Fig. 4). For some of the minor bands (e.g., band TV), 
competition was more effective with tRNA at very high 
concentrations than with dsRNA at moderate concentrations 
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FIO. 7. Gel shift analysis with the p20 polypeptide. (A) Dependence on dsRNA size. Reaction mixtures contained dsRNA of 40, 67, or 
85 bp as indicated and 0, 0.032, 0.063, 0.125, 0.25, 0.5, 2.5, 5, or 10 (tg/ml of p20 (increasing from left to right as symbolized by the wedges). 
The number of p20 units in each band is indicated on the right. (B) Dependence on dsRNA and p20 concentration. Assay mixtures contained 
85-bp dsRNA at a concentration of 55, 110, or 220 jtg/ml and p20 at a concentration of 0, 63, 125, 250, or 500 ng/ml. Concentrations increase 
from left to right. The relative concentrations of these two components are indicated above the autoradiogram, and the number of p20 units 
in each band is marked on the side. 



for reasons that are presently unclear. Neither single- 
stranded DNA nor dsDNA was an effective competitor (data 
not shown). These results demonstrate that the most prom- 
inent complexes are dsRNA and DAI specific and that there 
is a rather abrupt change in electrophoretic mobility when 
the dsRNA reaches the size for optimal binding and activa- 
tion (approximately 80 bp). 

Minimal binding site. Tlie ability of short duplexes (<30 
bp) to inhibit DAI activation implies that they interact with 
the enzyme, even though their binding is not sufficiently 
stable to be detected by the assays used to tliis point. To 
determine the minimal length of duplex that can interact with 
DAI, we employed the close-packing method for estimating 
the number of protein molecules that can bind to duplexes 
with known sizes. For this purpose, we used a truncated 
version of DAI, p20, comprising the N-terminal 184 amino 
acids which we and others have determined to contain the 
RNA-binding domain of the protein (16, 25, 39, 50). The 
numbers of p20 molecules binding to a given dsRNA were 
estimated from gel-shift assays conducted at increasing 
concentrations of the protein. As seen in Fig. 7A, a series of 
complexes was formed, reaching a maximum at the highest 
protein levels. The number of complexes increased with 
increasing dsRNA chain length as follows: 40 bp, tluee 
bands; 67 bp, six bands; 85 bp, seven bands. Assuming that 
each shifted band corresponds to the binding of a p20 
molecule, these data imply that the minimum binding site is 
about 11 bp, equivalent to a single turn of A-form RNA 
helix. 

The appearance of a ladder of bands with p20 suggested 
that there may be differences between the binding of this 
fragment and intact DAI to dsRNA. Further experiments 
showed that the formation of the p20 complexes is specific in 
that tRNA does not compete (data not shown). To rule out 
the possibility that the p20 banding patterns are due to a 
concentration-dependent protein oligomerization that is in- 



dependent of dsRNA, we conducted band-shift assays at 
increasing dsRNA concentrations. Figure 7B shows that 
more p20 protein is required to achieve a given gel shift at 
higher concentrations of dsRNA (compare, for example, the 
amount of p20 needed to complex all of the dsRNA in the 
reactions). This indicates that oligomerization depends on 
the presence of dsRNA and is due to the formation of a 
series of protein-RNA complexes rather than to preformed 
protein-protein aggregates. The banding pattern was also 
influenced by the absolute concentration of p20 and dsRNA, 
however, as can be seen by comparing lanes with equal 
ratios of dsRNA to p20 (such as 1/1, 2/2, and 4/4). The shift 
to larger complexes at higher concentrations could merely 
reflect the concentration dependence of the reaction accord- 
ing to the law of mass action, or it could imply that p20 
complexes are stabilized by protein-protein interactions 
when p20 monomers are bound adjacently on dsRNA. In the 
latter case, stabilizing protein-protein interactions would 
provide an explanation for the apparent paradox that DAI 
binds efficient^ only to duplexes of longer than 30 bp but can 
bind to as littie as a single helical turn of dsRNA. 

DISCUSSION 

Although the existence of DAI has been known for many 
years and its activation by a variety of pol5Tiucleotides has 
been studied intensively, an understanding of the enzyme's 
regulation has remained elusive. The kinase is activated by 
autophosphorylation in the presence of dsRNA. This re- 
sponse exhibits a number of unusual features: first, activa- 
tion is prevented by high concentrations of dsSNAs which 
activate the kinase at low concentrations; second, short 
RNA duplexes fail to activate DAI at any concentration but 
prevent activation at elevated concentrations; third, highly 
structured single-stranded RNAs of viral origin also fail to 
activate DAI but can block activation by authentic, long 
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dsRNA. To illuminate the interactions between dsRNA and 
DAI, we generated a series of short RNA duplexes and 
studied directly their binding to the enzyme as well as their 
effects on its activity. The results correlate activation with 
the formation of stable complexes with a characteristic 
electrophoretic mobility and suggest a model that is compat- 
ible with the emerging understanding of DAI structure. 

Our results are most consistent with the view that DAI 
possesses a single effective site for dsRNA, capable of 
acconunodating approximately 80 bp of duplex. Two obser- 
vations support this conclusion most strongly. First, as the 
length of the dsRNA ligand is increased, maximal binding is 
attained at this size and longer molecules bind no more 
efBcientty, and second, the Idnase protects this length of 
duplex from digestion by nuclease. Shorter duplexes, down 
to a lower limit of approximately 30 bp, bind with steadily 
decreasing efficiency while duplexes with lengths of less than 
30 bp are unable to form a stable complex with DAI under 
normal conditions. Nonetheless, since such very short du- 
plexes block the activation of DAI, we assume that at high 
concentrations they form transient interactions which pre- 
vent DAI activation. Likewise, other polynucleotides, such 
as RNA-DNA hybrids and partially methylated dsRNA 
duplexes that fail to activate the kinase, as well as long 
dsRNAs that can activate DAI, share this property of 
inhibiting kinase activation at high concentrations. The 
nature of these inhibitory interactions is unclear, and it 
remains to be seen whether viral effectors such as VA RNA, 
EBER, and TAR RNA function in the same way as short 
duplexes or whether they interact in a distinct fashion to 
block DAI activation. Preliminary data indicate that the sites 
for VA RNA and dsRNA are overlapping but perhaps not 
congruent (16). 

How do these functional observations relate to the struc- 
ture of the enzyme? DAI possesses two RNA-binding ele- 
ments in its N-terminal domain (12, 16, 25, 39, 50). Each 
element contains an RNA-binding motif which is rich in 
basic amino acids and is predicted to form an a-helical 
structure (16, 39). Both elements are required for efficient 
binding of RNA, and they appear to cooperate to form a 
single bivalent site which optimally extends over approxi- 
mately 80 bp of duplex. Since the RNA binding domain of 
DAI, expressed as the p20 protein, is able to interact with as 
little as 11 bp of dsRNA, we speculate that each element 
interacts with a single helical turn and that optimal binding 
occurs when these two turns are separated by about five 
intervening helical turns. In this complex, the entire span of 
approximately 80 bp is protected by DAI against attack by 
the dsRNA-specific nuclease RNaselll. With this model, 
interactions with shorter dsRNA molecules entail increasing 
strain on the enzyme, accompanied by decreasing affinity, 
such that it becomes impossible for both elements to bind 
when there is less than one intervening helical turn (at 
approximately 33 bp). Evidently, monovalent complexes can 
also be formed at high ratios of enzyme to RNA as in the p20 
gel-shift e}q>eriments: these complexes presumably involve 
only the stronger RNA binding region (region 1 [16]) and 
allow the protein to pack onto the RNA to a density of one 
molecule per helical turn. 

According to this model, activation of the enzyme requires 
bivalent dsRNA binding which becomes detectable at ap- 
proximately 30 bp and is most stable when the duplex is at 
least 80 bp long. Correlating with the formation of the most 
stable complexes is a shift in their mobility in the gel 
retardation assay. The predominant complex formed with 
dsRNA with a length of £85 bp is band III, which moves 



faster than the predominant complex formed with shorter 
dsRNA (band I). We considered the possibility that longer 
duplexes might be able to bind more DAI molecules than 
shorter duplexes, but because DAI is a basic protein (pi 8.6), 
it is unlikely that the acceleration in gel mobility that occurs 
between 67 and 85 bp with the shift from complex I to 
complex III is due to the binding of a second DAI molecule 
to a DAI-dsRNA complex. Therefore, we argue that the 
faster migration is probably due to a conformational change 
in the dsRNA or the DAI-dsRNA complex which leads to 
compaction and increased electrophoretic mobility. Com- 
paction could result from relief of the distortion in DAI that 
occurs when the two binding elements can interact with 
optimally spaced sites on dsRNA. Alternatively, it could be 
accomplished if the RNA were bent or wrapped around the 
enzyme once it had filled the entire site. If this explanation is 
conect, it seems that the duplex must be continuous since an 
elevated concentration of 40-bp molecules does not have the 
same effect on binding or activation as an 80-bp duplex. The 
minor complexes, II and IV, seem to be related to complexes 
I and III, respectively, but display increased sensitivity to 
competition with tRNA. They are unlikely to represent the 
addition of a second molecule of DAI to a DAI-dsRNA 
complex because of the large retardation effect that this 
would be expected to have on electrophoretic mobility and 
there are few clues as to their structure or significance at 
present. 

The proposal that DAI contains a single bipartite RNA- 
binding site provides an alternative to the two previous 
models for DAI activation, neither of which is readily 
compatible with the results presented here. The gel-shift 
data could be interpreted in terms of the model in which DAI 
possesses two distinct sites for dsRNA binding (15, 37), a 
high-affinity site for activation and a low-affinity inhibitory 
site, if it were supposed that duplexes with sizes of <67 bp 
bind at the inhibitory site whereas longer duplexes bind at 
the activating site. The resultant complexes could have 
significantly different mobilities. However, the apparent 
affinities for these duplexes are not greatly different in the 
binding assays shown here, so the postulate that the activa- 
tion site is of much higher affinity than the inhibitory site is 
not satisfied. Moreover, 40- to 67-bp duplexes have signifi- 
cant ability to activate the enzyme. The data could also be 
interpreted in terms of the model that DAI is activated when 
two molecules bind to a single molecule of dsRNA (37, 49). 
On this basis, 80 bp would be the length of duplex required 
to span the RNA-binding sites of two DAI monomers. Each 
monomer would interact with 30 to 40 bp of dsRNA, and the 
complex would be stabilized by cooperative interactions 
between the protein molecules. The monotonous increase in 
binding efficiency with a chain length between 30 and 85 bp 
argues against this model, as does our failure to obtain 
protection of shorter RNA fragments at high ratios of DAI to 
dsRNA. Also, with this model, it is difficult to explain the 
multiplicity of complexes observed in band-shift experi- 
ments: in particular, longer duplexes or higher DAI concen- 
trations would be ejqiected to give rise to slower complexes, 
contrary to observations. 

In summary, the data presented here suggest that DAI 
interacts with as little as 11 bp (one helical turn) of dsRNA, 
but activation is associated with the formation of a stable 
DAI-dsRNA complex. The formation of such a complex 
requires at least 30 bp of duplex (about three turns) and 
probably takes place when both of the enzyme's RNA- 
binding motifs are engaged with the ligand. Complex forma- 
tion is optimal with dsRNA containing at least 80 bp (seven 
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to eight turns) and is apparently accompanied by a confor- 
mational change in the complex. We speculate that the 
bivalent interaction with dsRNA or the conformational 
change itself is critical for enzyme autophosphorylation and 
activation. With this model, short dsRNAs would be ex- 
pected to block activation because they can interact with 
only one RNA-binding motif. Specific inhibitors of DAI 
activation, such as VA RNA, may also bind to one motif, or 
alternatively they may bind to both motifs but in such a way 
as to interfere with the conformation of the enzyme. Simi- 
larly, long dsRNAs that activate the enzyme at low concen- 
trations might block activation at high concentrations be- 
cause the two binding motifs form complexes with separate 
RNA duplexes, thereby precluding the requisite conforma- 
tional change. While this is a satisfying explanation, there 
are alternatives which also fit the available facts. For exam- 
ple, since autophosphorylation appears to be intermolecular 
(29, 37), it is also possible that DAI serves as a phosphate 
acceptor only when it is not bound to dsRNA, a situation 
which would obtain at low or moderate concentrations of 
dsRNA. Consistent with this view, a truncated form of DAI 
that lacks the RNA binding site can still be phosphorylated 
by intact DAI (unpublished data). It is clear that further 
investigation will be required to establish the nature of the 
coupling between dsRNA binding and kinase activation: 
such studies are in progress. 
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abstract: The human interferon-induced double-stranded RNA (dsRNA)-activated protein kinase (PKR) 
is an antiviral agent that is activated by long stretches of dsRNA. PKR can also be activated or repressed 
by a series of cellular and viral RNAs containing non- Watson-Crick motifs. PKR has a dsRNA-binding 
domain (dsRBD) tiiat contains two tandem copies of the dsRNA-binding motif (dsRBM). In vitro selection 
experiments were carried out to search for RNAs capable of binding to a truncated version of PKR 
containing the dsRBD. RNA ligands were selected by binding to His6-tagged proteins and chromatography 
on nickel(n) nitrilotriacetic acid agarose. A series of RNAs was selected that bind either similar to or 
tighter than a model dsRNA stem loop. Examination of these RNAs by a variety of methods, including 
sequence comparison, free-energy minimization, structure mapping, boundary experiments, site-directed 
mutagenesis, and footprinting, revealed protein-binding sites composed of noncontiguous helices. In 
addition, selected RNAs contained tandem A-G mismatches ( ^y'^f^), yet bound to the truncated protein 
with affinities similar to duplexes containing only Watson-Crick base pairs. The NMR structure of the 
tandem A-G mismatch in an RNA helix (rGGC^GGCC), reveals a global A-form helix with minor 
perturbations at the mismatch [Wu, M., SantaLucia, J., Jr., and Turner, D. H. (1997) Biochemistry 36 
4449-4460]. This supports the notion that dsRBM-containing proteins can bind to RNAs with secondaiy 
structure defects as long as the RNA has an overall A-form geometry. In addition, selected RNAs are 
able to activate or repress wild-type PKR autophosphorylation as well as its phosphorylation of protein 
synthesis initiation factor eIF-2, suggesting fiill-length PKR can bind to and be regulated by RNAs 
containing a tandem A-G mismatch. 



PKR is an interferon-induced human protein kinase that 
can regulate gene expression via multiple pathways. These 
include inhibition of translation initiation by phosphor)' lation 
of initiation factor eIF2a (/, 2) and modulation of cytokine 
signaling and transcription activation by the NF-/fB and 
STATl factors (i, 4). As a result of its varied biochemical 
actions, PKR has been implicated as an antiviral and anti- 
proliferative agent. For example, PKR has been shown to 
be a regulator of human immunodeficiency virus type 1 
(HIV-1) replication (J- 7) and adenovirus replication (8, 9), 
as well as an inducer of apoptosis (10-13). 

PKR contains a double-stranded RNA (dsRNA)-binding 
domain (dsRBD) that consists of two tandem copies of the 
con.served dsRNA-binding motif (dsRBM) (14-18). The 
dsRBM is a 65—68 residue, compact RNA-binding motif 
that occurs in a large number of functionally diverse proteins 
from a variety of organisms (19, 20). The NMR structure 
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of the dsRBM has been solved and has a secondary structure 
repeat a-ji-P-ji-a, consisting of two a-helices packed on the 
same face of a three-stranded anliparallel yS-shcet {20, 21). 
PKR binds to dsRNA but not RNA-DNA hybrids or dsDNA. 
This discrimination arises because the protein makes only 
one energetically significant ion pair with the phosphate 
backbone, which is similar between the dsRNA and RNA- 
DNA hybrids, and instead relies on a network of 2'-0H 
functional groups on both strands of the helix and along the 
length of the binding site (22). 

By virtue of its dsRBD, PKR can bind to and be activated 
by dsRNA of viral origin in a sequence-independent fashion 
(21, 23—28). The fact that viruses have evolved a variety 
of mechanisms for down-regulating PKR function, including 
production of RNAs and proteins that interfere with the 
activation pathway (2, 9, 29-32), further illustrates the 
importance of PKR. RNAs that regulate PKR contain 
numerous unpaired or non- Watson-Crick interruptions of 
helices, including the 3'-untranslated region (UTR) from 
human a-tropomyosin (33) and RNAs of various viruses that 
replicate in human cells. These include human hepatitis d 
agent RNA (34. 35), adenovirus VA I RNA (P, J(5), Epstein - 
Barr Virus EBER-1 and -2 RNAs (37, 38), and HIV TAR 
RNAs (39-41). PKR can also associate with ribosomes 
(24), perhaps binding to non- Watson-Crick motifs of rRNA 
(42). Observation of PKR regulation by RNAs with second- 
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ary structure defects instigated this investigation into the 
general role of RNA structure and sequence in binding to 

the dsRBM. 

An RNA selection approach was utilized to search for 
RNAs from a random library that are capable of binding to 
a (His)6-tagged version of the dsRBD from PKR. A pool 
of 10''' RNA sequences containing a randomized region of 
50 nucleotides was prepared, from which RNAs capable of 
binding to the dsRBD were selected. Structural analysis of 
these RNAs suggests a general role for non-Watson-Crick 
motifs, as well as noncontiguous helices, in dsRBD binding. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

PKR Protein Construct. Selection experiments were 
performed with H6Tp20, an N-terminal, (His)6-tagged protein 
(22) that contained residues 1-184 of the wild-type (Wt) 
551 -residue PKR protein {43). W^lplQi protein was over- 
expressed in Escherichia coli and purified to greater than 
90% homogeneity by affinity chromatography with nickel- 
(II) nitrilotriacetic acid agarose {22). 

Selection Procedure. Selection procedures followed the 
basic approaches described {44, 45). 

(1) Preparation of the Randomized dsDNA Template. A 
double-stranded DNA fragment was prepared by PGR using 
top- and bottom-strand primers, TS2 and BS2, respectively, 
to amplify a DNA template, Random2: TS2, GGGGGAAT- 
TCTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAGAGCGGAAG- 
CG T GCFGGGCC; BS2, GGGGGGATCCATCGACCTCTG- 
GCTfAAG; Random2, CX:GGAAGCGTGCTGGGCC-N(50)- 
CTTAAGCCAGAGGTCGAT; where each N position is an 
approximately equimolar mixture of the four nucleotides. The 
resultant dsDNA fragment had a 50-nuc!eotide random 
region, a '17 promoter sequence, and EcoRl and BamHl 
cloning sites. The PGR reaction was carried out in a total 
volume of 3.3 mL using 165 pmol, or approximately lO''' 
different sequences of the Random2 template. PGR reactions 
were heated to 95 °C for 1 min prior to addition of 16.5 /^L 
of 5 units/;«L Taq polymerase (Perkin-Elmer). The PGR 
reaction was then performed for five cycles of a tiiree- 
tempcraturc amplilkation (1 min at 95 "C, 1 min at 54 °G, 
and I min at 72 °C), using high primer concentrations of 5 
fiM each. This led to a single band of correct mobility on 
an agarose gel. Eight and more rounds of PGR led to slower 
and faster mobility artifact bands and were thus avoided. 
These artifacts have been attributed, and least in part, to 
formation of heteroduplexes (46). 

Reactions were examined on a 5% NuSieve agarose gel 
(FMC BioProducLs), which indicated approximately 460 
pmol of a double-stranded DNA product 129 bp in length. 
The PGR reaction was extracted with 1 vol of chloroform: 
isoamyl alcohol (24: 1 ), ethano! precipitated, and washed in 
70% ethanol. The resulting pellet was stored in TEN50 [10 
mM Tris (pH 7.5), 1 mM EDTA, and 50 mM NaCI], 

(2) Preparation of the Randomised RNA Library. A T7 
transcription reaction was performed as described previously 
(22, 47), with the following exceptions. Transcription was 
in the presence of [a-^-P]ATP in a total volume of 1 mL, 
and half of the dsDNA product from the PGR reaction was 
used as a template. After reaction for 2 h at 37 °C, 60 /<L 
of 0.5 M EDTA was added to chelate the Mg^"'". The solution 
was ethanol precipitated, dissolved in 100 /<L of TE [10 mM 
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Tris (pH 7.5) and 1 mM EDTA], and passed over a Sephadex 
G-25 spin column. The eluate was digested with 50 units 
of DNase I (Pharmacia) for 20 min at 37 °C. The resulting 
solution was phenol extracted, ethanol precipitated, washed 
twice in 70% ethanol, and redissolved in 100 fxL of HE [10 
mM Hepes (pH 7.0), 0.1 mM EDTA]. When this purified 
RNA wds run on a denaturing 6% polyacrylamide gel with 
radiolabeled single-stranded DNA markers, there was one 
major RNA product close to the expected length of 102 
nucleotides. RNA concentration was determined spectro- 
photometrically. This pool of RNAs is referred to as pool 
0 RNA. The pool of RNAs transcribed after round n of 
selection is referred to as pool n RNA. 

(3) Selection of the ff6Tp20-Binding RNAs. Selection steps 
were at 22 °C. Before selection for binding to H5Tp20 
protein, the RNA pool was cleared with nickel(n) nitrilot- 
riacetic acid agarose resin to remove potential resin-binding 
RNAs, as follows. Internally '^p-iabeled RNA (100 fiL) was 
renatured by heating at 95 °C for 3 min in TE and incubating 
at 22 °G for 10 min. Selection buffer (SxnB) was added [1 
X SxnB: 150 mM NaCl, 25 mM Hepes (pH 7.5) and 5 mM 
2-mercaploethanolJ, followed by 40 /xL of a 50% slurry of 
nickel(Il) nitrilotriacetic acid agarose resin (Qiagen) previ- 
ously equilibrated in 1 x SxnB. This mixture was manually 
shaken for 10 min at 22 °C to ensure good contact between 
the resin and the solution. The mixture was centrifuged for 
10 s at 14 000 rpm in an Eppendorf centrifuge, and the 
supernatant was reserved. The resin was washed once with 
100 /^L of 1 X SxnB, and the wash and supernatant were 
combined. When the cleared resin was washed three times 
with 500 fiLofl X SxnB (compared to 10 x 500 fiL washes 
of the protein-bound resin), only 0.044% or less of the RNA 
remained bound to the resin. This indicates that inadvertent 
enrichment of resin-binding RNAs did not occur. 

After the preclear steps, herring sperm DNA, as per 
Bevilacqua and Cech (1996), and H6Tp20 were added at con- 
centrations of 0.1 mg/mL and 1 /<M, respectively. Binding 
was allowed to occur in solution for 5 min prior to intro- 
duction of lOO/iL of a 50% slurry of nickel(ll) nitrilotriacetic 
acid agarose resin in 1 x SxnB. This step allowed RNA to 
bind to a free protein rather than an immobilized one. Five 
minutes is sufficient time to permit complete binding of He- 
Tp20 to model duplex RNA (22). Binding was in a higher 
salt than in a previous study (22), 150 mM versus 10 mM 
NaCl, to increase the stringency of binding. Although the 
salt dependence for binding of a 20 bp model dsRNA to 
H6Tp20 is shallow, the increase in salt concentration used 
here still corresponds to an ~ 10-fold decrease in binding 
affinity (22). 

The RNA-protein-agarose mixture vv'as manually shaken 
for 10 min at 22 °C, followed by ocntrifugation as above. 
The supernatant was removed, and the resin was washed 10 
times with 500-600 /<L of 1 x SxnB for each wash. The 
RNA was eluted with two or three 100 fih portions of 1 x 
elution buffer [ElB: 150 mM NaCl, 25 mM Hepes (pH 7.5), 
5 mM 2-mcrcaptoethanol, and 250 mM imidazole]. Imida- 
zole can directly compete with histidine for Ni^*-binding 
sites. EDTA was not chosen as the elution agent since it 
has the potential for directly eluting RNAs with high Ni^"'' 
affinity and leading to a false positive. The eluate fractions 
were pooled and phenol extracted. Glycogen carrier (20 pg 
from Boehringer Mannheim) was added, the RNA was 
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Table 1: Progress of in Vitro Evolution' 
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" The competitor was ssDNA for round 1, tRNA for all subsequent 
rounds. ' Percent protein bound is equal to the percent RNA eluted 
times the fold-excess of RNA concentration over protein concentration. 
Liquid scintillation counting was used to determine the amounts of 
eluted and total RNA. Percent RNA eluted is equal to the ratio of the 
amount of the eluted RNA to the amount of the total RNA, xlOO. 



ethanol precipitated and washed with 70% ethanol. The 
pelicl wa.s dried in a speed-vac, dissolved in 50 juL of TE, 
and passed over a Scphadex G-25 spin column. The RNA 
was ethanol precipitated, washed with 70% ethanol, dried 
in a speed-vac, and dissolved in 10 //L of TE. Fractions 
were collected at all steps and quantitated via liquid 
scintillation counting. 

(4) RT-PCR To Convert the Selected RNA into dsDNA 
Template. Selected RNA (4 jxL) was annealed with BS2, 
and cDNAs were obtained by reverse transcription for 30 
min at 60 °C using AMV reverse transcriptase (Life 
Sciences). To this solution was added 50 fiL of a master 
mix containing buffer and TS2. This mixture was heated at 
95 °C for 3 min prior to addition of Taq polymerase. PGR 
was performed for 10 cycles, each involving the two- 
temperature amplification: 1 min at 95 °C and 1 min at 72 
°C. The products of the RT-PCR reaction were examined 
on a 5% agarose gel. Two control reactions were carried 
out in parallel with each RT-PCR reaction. One control was 
without addition of selected RNA to test for DNA contami- 
nation of the stock solutions. The other control was with 1 
I^L of RNA added but without any reverse transcriptase to 
test for DNA contamination of the selected RNA. 

(5) Later Rounds of Selection. Subsequent rounds of 
selection were the same as described for round 1 with the 
following exceptions. T7 transcription reactions were in 100 
p.L volumes and loaded directly on the Sephadex G-25 spin 
columns without any precipitation. The DNase step was not 
performed at this tiine, but rather after selection (see below). 
The RNA was refolded at 95 °C for only 1 min, and the 
competitor was 0.1 mg/mL (~6 ^M) tRNA'"'"', not 0.1 mg/ 
mL single-stranded (ss) DNA, to increase the stringency of 
binding {22, 48). tRNA can compete 2-8-fold better than 
ssDNA for HfiTpaO binding to TAR and dsTAR, respectively 
(22). The concentration of H6Tp20 was lowered in later 
rounds to increase the stringency of binding (see Table I). 
After the selected RNA was ethanol precipitated with 
glycogen carrier, it was subjected to a DNase digestion. This 
digestion was in 40 ;tL at 37 °C for 2 h with 40 units of 
RQl RNase-free DNase (Promega). The DNase step was 
moved so that it followed the selection, thereby reducing 
the amount of nucleic acid present during the digestion. After 
the DNase step, the solution was phenol extracted. Glycogen 



(20 n%) was added, and the RNA was ethanol precipitated 
and washed with 70% ethanol. The pellet was dried in a 
speed-vac and dissolved in lO^L ofTE. PGR steps involved 
15—23 rounds of the above two-temperature amplification. 

After 12 rounds of selection, the RNA was converted into 
cDNA by reverse transcription and amplified by PGR. The 
PGR fragments were digested with EcoKX and BamUi and 
cloned into the plasmid pUG 1 9. Sequences of isolated clones 
were determined by dideoxy sequencing, using sequencing 
gels that contained 40% formamide and 7 M urea in order 
to resolve compressions. 

Preparation of RNAs and DMAs. RNA was prepared from 
desired clones by runoff T7 transcriptions. The appropriate 
plasmid was digested with flamHI and transcribed as 
described previously (22). The reaction was ethanol pre- 
cipitated, run on a 6% denaturing polyacrylamide gel, and 
product bands visualized by UV shadowing. RNA was 
recovered by a crush and soak method (22). 

All other RNA and DNA were prepared by solid-phase 
synthesis and deblocked as previously reported {49, 50). 
RNA sequences are found in the appropriate figure or figure 
caption. 

Binding .Assay. Binding affinity between M6Tp20 and 5'- 
"P-labeled RNA was determined by native-gel mobility -shift 
assays, as previously described (22). Fits are to eq 1, 

where 0 is the fi-action of RNA bound, e is the observed 
maximum fraction bound, and is the dissociation constant 
(22). As necessary, complexes I and 2 were summed to 
give total RNA bound and obtain a Kd for binding of one 
protein to free RNA. This appears justified because complex 
2 does not begin to form until essentially all of the free RNA 
is shifted. This suggests that binding of the fu-st and second 
proteins are not strongly coupled, and that conversion of 
complex 1 into complex 2 does not effect the observed Ki 
for complex t. Some of the gel mobility-shift data was 
cooperative and not well-described by a simple hyperbola. 
The origin of this effect is not well understood. In these 
cases, the reflects the concentration of protein required 
to give half-maximal RNA bound. 

Structure Mapping. RNAs prepared by runoff T7 tran- 
scription were treated with calf intestinal phosphatase (CIP) 
to remove the 5'-triphosphate, reacted with polynucleotide 
kinase and [y-"PjATP, repurilled by gel electrophoresis, 
excised from the gel, eluted overnight in TEN250 at 4 °G, 
ethanol precipitated, and resuspended in TE. 5'-Labeled 
RNA in TE was renatured by heating at 95 °G for 1 min 
and incubating at 22 °C for 10 min. RNA was digested with 
the appropriate nuclease for 1 h at 22 °G, under native 
conditions in 1 x SxnB. Nuclease concentrations were 
chosen to give limited hydrolysis, and 1 x concentrations 
were 1 x 10~= units//<L RNaseTl, 2 x 10~^ units///L RNase 
U2, 2 X 10"* uxiiislfiL RNase A, 1 x 10-" units/^L RNase 
T2, and 0.07 units//<L RNase VI. Samples were either 
loaded immediately on a denaturing polyacrylamide gel or 
frozen on dry ice, thawed on ice, and loaded on a gel. 
Samples treated with imida2»le were as previously described 
{51). Briefly, a 10 jiL aliquot of 5'-end labeled RNA was 
mixed with an equal volume of 4 M imidazole (pH 7.0) and 
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incubated at 22 °C for 16 h. A 10 /<L portion of this mixture 
was heated at 90 °C for 10 min as a denaturing control. To 
each aliquot were added 10 fih of 0.3 M NaOAc (pH 5.0) 
and 200 jxh of a 2% NaC104 solution in acetone. The RNA 
was pelleted by centrifugation, washed with 400 fth of 
acetone, air-dried, and dissolved in 10 /<L of TE followed 
by 10 /^L of a 2x formamide loading buffer. 

Sequencing lanes for A and G were prepared by limited 
hydrolysis with RNases U2 and Tl, respectively, under 
denaturing conditions. Control lane was same as the 
G-sequencing lane with RNase Tl omitted. All-nucleotide 
lanes were prepared by treatment with alkali (52). 

Footprinting Experiments. RNAs were 5'-end labeled, 
purified, and renatured as in the structure-mapping experi- 
ments. An aliquot of renatured RNA was incubated for 5 
min at 22 °C with 7.7 fiM H6Tp20, and then incubated with 
the appropriate nuclease for 30 min at 22 °C. Samples were 
placed on ice, mixed with an equal volume of a formamide/ 
0.5% SDS loading buffer, and 1 iaL was loaded on an 8% 
polyacrylamide gel. 

Boundary Experiments. RNA was either 5'-end labeled 
as in the structure mapping experiments or 3'-end labeled 
with poly(A) polymerase and [a-'^P]cordycepin-5'-triphos- 
phate as per manufacturer's instructions (United States 
Biochemical). Labeled RNAs were treated with alkali to 
generate a ladder of sequences. Hydrolyzed RNAs were 
mixed with 5 fiM HoTplG and loaded on a native gel, as 
previously described (22). Bound and unbound RNAs were 
visualized by autoradiography, excised from the gel, and 
eluted by a crush and soak method. RNAs were ethanol 
precipitated and run on an 8% denaturing polyacrylamide 
gel, along with Tl and alkali digests. 

In Vitro PKR Activation Experiments. The effect of He- 
Tp20-selected RNAs on PKR kinase activity was determined 
by measurement of both PKR autophosphorylation and eIF-2 
phosphorjiation, as previously described {53, 54). PKR- 
(Wt) enzyme was purified from ribosomal salt-wash fractions 
prepared from interferon (IFN)-trcated human amnion U cells 
as described (53), except that the procedure was modified 
to include a MonoQ ion-exchange fractionation step {54). 
[y.32p]ATP-mediated PKR autophosphorylation catalyzed by 
PKR(Wl) was carried out in the absence of added activator 
or in the presence of RNA as indicated. For measurement 
of eIF-2a phosphorylation by PKR, 0.25 //g of purified elF-2 
was added to the standard reaction mixture. The '^P-labeled 
products were analyzed by SDS— polyacrylamide gel elec- 
trophoresis and autoradiography. The procedures have been 
described in detail (53). Quantitation was carried out using 
a Bio-Rad Molecular Imager model GS525. 

RESULTS 

Use of Ni^^-Affinity Chromatography to Select Protein- 
Binding RNAs. Several control experiments were performed 
to determine optimal conditions for selection experiments. 
Binding of complexes of H6Tp20 with [5'-'-P]TAR or with 
dsTAR complex (22) to nickel(n) nitrilotriacetic acid agarose 
resin in batch (Materials and Methods) was compared to 
binding in a silica-based spin-column (Qiagen). [dsTAR is 
a double-stranded version of TAR with a 24 bp stem in which 
the three TAR bulges are deleted and G:U wobble pairs are 
converted to G:C base pairs (22).] In general, 10% more of 
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the "P-!abeled RNA was bound in batch compared to spin- 
column mode, as determined by liquid scintillation counting 
(data not shown). More importantly, in batch mode trials 
using only two 600 jiL washes, only 0.1% of the RNA was 
bound and then eluted from the column without protein 
present, compared to 17-33% of the RNA with protein 
present. For the spin columns, 3-7% of the RNA was bound 
and then eluted from the column without protein present, 
compared to 10—23% of the RNA with protein present. Such 
a high background of RNA binding to the spin column in 
the absence of protein was unacceptable. 

During each of the batch-mode selection steps, the protein 
dependence of binding was determined by comparing the 
counts per minute of the 300 fih of 250 mM imidazole- 
containing eluate to the counts per minute of the 10th and 
final 500 fiL wash of the RNA-protein-agarose mixture. 
Between 91 and 98% more counts per minute eluted upon 
addition of the imidazolc-containing buffer, indicating that 
the elution was specific to protein-bound RNAs. Also during 
each of the batch-mode selection steps, the efficiency of the 
elution was determined by comparing the counts per minute 
of the 300 fiL of eluate to the counts per minute of a 
suspension of the used resin. This percent efficiency varied 
from 92 to 99% depending on the round of selection, in 
conclusion, nickel(Il) nitrilotriacetic acid agarose resin 
appears to provide a generally useful approach for selection 
of RNAs that bind to a (His)6-tagged protein. When used 
in batch mode, the resin does not significandy bind nucleic 
acids, while specific and efficient elution of protein and its 
bound RNAs is achievable. 

Selection for RNAs That Bind the dsRBD from PKR. A 
library of ~ 1 0'" different sequences was generated by overlap 
extension of top- and bottom-strand primers with a DNA 
template that had a stretch of 50 randomized positions, 
followed by transcription with T7 RNA polymerase. The 
renatured RNA pool was cleared with nickel(II) nitrilotri- 
acetic acid agarose resin and recovered. The RNA was 
bound to protein in the presence of a competitor and washed 
exhaustively. RNA was eluted from the resin by several 
incubations with an imidazole-containing buffer. 

Multiple rounds of selection were performed. The strin- 
gency of the binding step was increased at several points 
during the selecfion (Table 1). After 12 rounds of selection, 
the RNA was 5'-end labeled and its affinity for H6Tp20 was 
quantitated by a nafive-gel mobility-shift assay (Figure 1). 
This heterogeneous collection of RNAs bound H6Tp20 with 
an apparent of 0. 1 /^M, 8- and 64-fold more tightly than 
dsTAR and TAR, respectively (Figure 1). Controls showed 
that pool 0 RNAs did not bind H6Tp20 over the same range 
of protein concentration. At this point, selection was stopped 
and sequences were determined. 

The RNA was converted to cDNA by reverse transcription, 
amplified by PCR, cloned, and sequenced. Of the 44 
sequences determined, 1 1 were different, and five of the 1 1 
had a 17-nucleotide consensus, "cugcaucgacaryu-ggy" where 
r is one of the purine bases A or G, and y is one of the 
pyrimidine bases C or U. These five sequences were 
assigned to family 1 (Figure 2). Many of the selected RNAs 
had deletions in the randomized region that presumably arose 
during the RT-PCR steps (55). We chose clones 2 and 11, 
the most frequent members of family 1, to characterize 
further. RNA derived from other clones, including clone 3, 
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IMGURE 1 : Native ge! mobiiity shift for H,-,! p20 binding to RNA. Native-gel mobility-shift experiment for H6Tp20 binding to trace amounts 
of 5 -"P-labeled RNA. Pool 12 is the mixture of RNAs after 12 rounds of selection; TAR and dsTAR are partially mismatched and fully 
double-stranded RNA substrates, respectively, for H6Tp20 binding as previously reported (22). Experiments were in the presence of 0 1 
mg/mL IRNA'''". Native 10% polyacrylamide gel is shown. Protein binding to dsTAR resulted in slight formation of a second complex 
termed complex 2. Concentrations of H6Tp20 used were 0, 0.05, O.I, 0.25, 0.5, 1, 2, 5, and 10 //M 
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Figure 2: Sequence alignment of selected RNAs. Shown are sequences from the variable region only. Gaps in the alignment are represented 
by a dash. Numbers are assigned to clones based upon the order in which die first occurrence was sequenced. The number of identical 
clones found in the 44 sequences is shown on the right. The consensus stretch of 17 nucleotides is shovm at the top of the figure and is 
boxed. The first five clones have an obvious match to the consensus and are assigned to family 1. The other clones do not have an obvious 
match. Another region of similarity in these clones is shown in boldface and lowercase. Y = C or U, R = A or G, and the selected region's 
contribution to the tandem mismatch is shovm in bold capital letters. are in units of micromolar and were determined by a native-gel 
mobility-shifl method. 



bound HsTpan more tightly than those of family 1 (Fig- 
ure 2). Clone 3 RNA, however, did not readily atTord an 
H6Tp20 footprint and was not easily classified by compara- 
tive sequence analysis; consequently, its structure was not 
pursued in this study. 

RNA derived from clones 2 and 11 bound to H6Tp20 both 
on the column and by gel shifts. Dissociation constants for 
clones 2 and 1 1 RNA binding to H6Tp20 by native-gel 
mobility-shift experiments are 2.3 and 5.3 /^M, respectively 
(Figure 2). These values are similar to that for dsTAR of 
0.9 pM (Figure 1). 

Effect of Selected RNAs on PKR Kinase Activity. The 
PKR kinase purified from human cells is highly dependent 
upon dsRNA for activity as measured both by autophospho- 
rylation of PKR and by the phosphorylation of protein 
synthesis initiation factor eIF-2 by activated PKR (53, 54). 
The ability of RNA from clones 2, 3, 1 1 , and 14 to activate 
PKR was examined (Figure 3). Among these RNAs, clone 
2 RNA activated PKR most efficiently. Although clone 3 
RNA bound PKR more tightly than clone 2 RNA, clone 3 
RNA was a much poorer kinase activator than clone 2 RNA. 
Optimal PKR activation with clone 2 was obtained between 
O.I iM and 1.0 iM RNA; this activation by clone 2 RNA 
approached the maximal activation of PKR obtained with 
synthetic poly(rI)-poly(rC) dsRNA (Figure 3A). Family 1 
RNAs differed in their ability to activate PKR in the order 



clone 2 > clone 14 > clone 11. Relative to the activation 
of PKR obtained in Uie presence of clone 2 RNA, 54% 
activation was obtained with clone 14 RNA, 17% with clone 
11 RNA, and 14% with clone 3 RNA (all RNAs tested at 
1.0 /<M). 

To test whether selected RNAs could antagonize the 
activation of PKR kinase by dsRNA, purified PKR was 
incubated in the presence of selected RNA and then the 
reaction mixture was supplemented with 0.3 /<g/mL (=2.4 
nM) poly(rI)-poly(rC). As shown by the Figure 3B auto- 
radiogram, clone 3 RNA was an effective antagonist of PKR 
activation by poly(rl)-poly(rC). About 90% reduction in 
PKR activation was obtained with 10 fiM. Neither clone 2 
nor clone 14 RNA significantly antagonized PKR activation 
and autophosphorylation relative to clone 3 RNA, whereas 
clone 1 1 displayed an intermediate antagonist activity. 

Sequence Alignment and Free-Energy Minimization of 
Selected RNAs. The 17-nucleotide consensus sequence 
common to family 1 clones (Figure 2) can form 11-12 
Watson-Crick or G— U wobble pairs with the fixed sequence 
3'-primer-binding site. The proposed base-paired region is 
interrupted by an internal tandem A-G mismatch (with clone 
14 forming an intemal-5'AA375'AG3' mismatch). Each 
A— G pair in a tandem A— G mismatch can form an imino 
two hydrogen-bonded conformation, with A-NH6 to G-06 
and A-Nl to G-NHl (imino) (id), which when added to 
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Figure 3: Effect of Selected RNAs on PKR Kinase Activity, (A) 
In vitro activation of PKR by selected RNAs. Shown is an 
autoradiogram of a 10% SDS-polyacrylamide gel. RNA samples, 
either clone 2 (lanes b-g) or clone 3 (lanes j-o), were examined 
for their ability to activate purified PKR kinase. RNA was added 
as indicated to the standard reaction mixture which contained [y-'-P]- 
ATP and eIF-2. Concentrations of clone 2 and 11 RNAs used 
were: lanes b and j, 0.0001 i^M; lanes c and k, 0.001 fiM; lanes d 
and 1, 0.01 /iM; lanes e and m, 0.1 /^M; lanes f and n, 1.0 /<M; 
lanes g and o, 10 fM RNA. Reactions carried out in the absence 
of RNA (lanes a and h) or in the presence of the optima! 
concentration of poly(rI)-poly(rC) (lane i) are shown as controls. 
PKR denotes the position of ^^P-labeled PKR, and a denotes the 
position of '^P-labeled a-subunit of eIF-2. (B) Antagonism of PKR 
activation by selected RNAs. Shown is an autoradiogram of a 10% 
SDS-polyacrylamide gel. PKR was incubated with RNA samples 
of clone 2 (lanes c and d), clone 3 (lanes e and f), clone 1 1 (lanes 
g and h), and clone 14 (lanes i and j) at either 1.0 or 10 fM prior 
to tlie addition ofO.3 ug/ml.- (=2.4 tiM) poly(rl)-poly(rC). Reactions 
carried out in the absence of added RNA (lane b) or in the presence 
ofthe optimal concentration of poly(rI)-poly(rC) (lane a) but without 
added selected RNA, are shown as controls. PKR denotes the 
position of ^^P-labeled PKR. The autophosphorylation activity of 
PK.R kinase was quantified and is expressed as a percent of the 
activity observed in the presence of an optimal concentration of 
poly(rI)-poly(rC). 

the flanking helical regions would give a dsRNA-like helix 
of length 13 bp for RNA clones 4 and 14 and 14 bp for 
RNA clones 2, U, and 20. This is close to the minimal 
length for binding of 16 bp identified in a previous study 
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(22). These data suggest the model that the 3'-stem-loop of 
the family 1 RNAs forms the structure shown in Figure 4, 
containing the tandem A— G mismatch. 

Secondary structures of various RNA clones were pre- 
dicted by free-energy minimization using Mfold v2.3 (J7, 
58). Clone 1 1 RNA was predicted to form the structure in 
Figure 4 containing two major stem loops, P2/L2 and P3/ 
L3. We show below that structure mapping, boundary ex- 
periments, site-directed mutagenesis, and footprinting experi- 
ments are consistent with this predicted secondary structure. 

Clone 2 RNA was also predicted to form a structure with 
two major stem loops, P2/L2 and P3/L3. However, the 3'- 
stem-loop predicted to have the lowest free energy structure 
(-29.4 kcal/mol) has a structure different from that shown 
in Figure 4. The computer-predicted structure has an 
asymmetric loop with a top strand A opposing a bottom 
strand 5'CAGAG3'. Use of a window size of 0 in Mfold 
(57) identities a suboptimal secondary structure only 0.7 kcal/ 
mol less stable (-28.7 kcal/mol) with the tandem A-G 
mismatch structure shown in Figure 4. The lowest free- 
energy structure positions a nonconscrved A in a stem base 
pair, while the suboptimal structure positions this A in a 
bulge as shown in Figure 4. It is most consi.stent to have a 
nonconscrved residue not making an important interaction, 
further supporting the tandem A-G-containing structure of 
Figure 4. 

Structure Mapping of Selected RNAs. To test whether the 
selected RNAs fold into the seconda7 structures suggested 
by sequence alignment and free-energy minimi2ation, the 
RNAs were subjected to structure mapping. Cleavage of 
RNA clones 2 and 1 1 under native conditions by RNases 
U2, Tl, A, T2, and VI, and by imidazole, is shown in Figure 
5 and summarized in Figure 4. RNases U2, Tl, A, and T2 
are single-strand-specific nucleases that leave 3'-phosphate 
or 2',3'-cyclic phosphate termini (59). RNase VI is a double- 
strand specific nuclease that cleaves RNA without base 
specificity to leave a 5'-phosphate terminus (59). RNase V 1 
can also cleave single-stranded regions that exist in a stacked 
arrangement {59, 60). High concentrations of imidazole (pH 
7.0) preferentially cleave RNA in single-stranded regions, 
leaving a 3'-phosphale terminus (51, 61). Positions that were 
cleaved by both singlc-stranded-specific RNases and by 
RNase VI are not assigned a specific cleavage arrow in 
Figure 4. These ambiguous cleavages may be caused by 
single-stranded residues that are stacked, or by two compet- 
ing RNA conformations that are in equilibrium. 

The RNase and imidazole cleavage patterns were largely 
consistent with the predicted secondary structures (Figure 
4). RNase VI cleaved the selected RNAs within predicted 
double-stranded regions or at nucleotides one to two positions 
3' of double-stranded regions. A 3'-dangling end is able to 
stack on its proximal helix (62), consistent with its cleavage 
by RNase VI. Interestingly, RNase VI cleaved clone 11 
RNA lightly after position A52 and G53 ofthe tandem A-G 
mismatch. Single-strand-specific RNases and imidazole 
cleaved the selected RNAs within predicted single-stranded 
regions or at nucleotides involved in base pairs at the end 
of a stem. Such base pairs may be partially frayed, leaving 
them susceptible to attack. 

As mentioned, the structure for clone 2 RNA shown in 
Figure 4 is a suboptimal structure according to calculation. 
The lowest free-energy structure predicted for clone 2 RNA 
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FiGURR 4: Secondary structural models for selected RNAs. Positions of cleavage by single-stranded probes (RNase U2, RNase Tl, RNase 
A, RNase T2, and imidazole) are shown using red arrowheads with the size of the arrowhead proportional to the intensity of the cleavage 
band. Positions of cleavage by the double-stranded probe RNase VI are shown using green arrowheads with the size of the arrowhead 
proportional to the intensity of the cleavage band. Ambiguous sites are not marked with any arrowhead. Nucleotides are numbered every 
10 residues with each fifth residue outlined. Positions of the 5'- and 3'-boundaries are shown, as are positions of HeTplO protection and 
enhancement of nuclease cleavage. Conserved nucleotides are bold and colored purple, and the length of the 3'-stem is indicated. Length 
of the tandem-mismatch containing stem is labeled. Number of base pairs includes Watson-Crick base pairs denoted with a dash, G-U 
wobble pairs denoted with a dot, and the tandem mismatch. Fi.xed-sequence primer-binding sites are in lower case, and nucleotides from 
the random region are in upper case. Positions of nuclease cleavage protection and enhancement by H6Tp20 are indicated with minus (-) 
and plus (+) signs, respectively. Paired, joining, and loop regions are denoted with a P, J, and L, respectively, and numbered in order of 
occurrence from the 5'- to 3'-direction. 



had two inconsistencies with the cleavage pattern of Figure 
4: positions 63 and 64, predicted to be double stranded (data 
not shown), were in fact cleaved by RNases T2 and Tl, 
respectively. Thus, the nuclease-mapping data are consistent 
with the tandem A-G containing secondary structures shown 
in Figure 4, rather than the calculated optimal structure. 

Boundary Experiments on Selected RNAs. Clone 2 and 
clone 1 1 RNAs were tested to define the minimal set of 
nucleotides required for protein binding. RNAs were either 
5'- or 3'-end labeled, hydrolyzed to give a ladder of 
sequences, and mixed with protein. Bound and unbound 



RNAs were separated by native gel electrophoresis, concen- 
trated, and run on a sequencing gel. 5'-End-labeled se- 
quences show a well-defined cutoff between bound and 
unbound sequences with only four residues dispensable at 
the 3'-end (Figures 4 and 6). Identical experiments were 
carried out on clone 2 RNA (data not shown). This cutoff 
retains the 3'-stem-loop and confirms its importance in Hb- 
Tp20 binding. 

3'-End-labeled sequences show a poorly defined cutoff 
between bound and unbound sequences, with bound se- 
quences gradually decreasing in intensity with a decrease in 
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Figure 5: Structure mapping of selected RNAs. Denaturing 16% polyacrylamide gel is shown, RNA samples derived from clones 2 and 
1 1 were 5'-'-P-labelcd. Left-hand five lanes are under denaturing conditions (denoted "Den."), and right-hand six lanes are under native 
conditions (denoted "Native"). Labels for lanes are as follows- C is a control (no nuclease) sample, OH— is a limited alkaline digest; U2, 
TI, A, T2, and VI are limited digests under native conditions with RNases U2, Tl, A, T2, and VI, respectively; Imid. is a limited imidazole 
digest under native conditions. Samples were also run on a denaturing 8% polyacrylamide gel to help separate and identify the 3'-most 
cleavages (data not shown). Paired, joining, and loop regions arc denoted with a P, J, or L, respectively, and the 5'- or 3'-strand of a region 
is denoted with a subscript. 



RNA length and unbound sequences gradually increasing in 
intensity with a decrease in RNA length (Figure 6). As such, 
it is not possible to define precisely a 5'-end for RNA clone 
2 or 1 1 that is absolutely required for binding. It is clear 
from the 3'-end labeled RNA boundary experiment, however, 
that the 14 bp 3'-stem-loop with the tandem A-G mismatch 



is not capable by itself of binding to H6Tp20. The shortest 
sequences that are approximately 50% bound begin with 
residues 27 and 26 for RNA clones 2 and 11, respectively 
(Figure 6). RNAs derived from clones 2 and 11 that begin 
with residues 27 and 26, respectively, are capable of forming 
minihelices at their 5'-ends of 3 and 5 bp in length, 
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FiouRE 6: Boundary experiment for clone 1 1 RNA. Denaturing 
8% polyacrylamide gel is shown. RNA was either (A) 5'-'^P- 
labelcd. denoted "p'Clonell", or (B) 3'-'^P-cordycepin-labeled, 
denoted "Clonel 1p*Ah". Left-hand two lanes contain samples 
treated under denaturing conditions (denoted "Den."), and right- 
hand two lanes contain samples treated under native conditions 
(denoted "Native"). Labels for lanes are as follows: OH- is a 
limited alkaline digest; Tl is a limited digest with RNase Tl; 
"Bound" and "Unbound" arc RNA fragments from the limited 
alkaline digest that either bound or did not bind, respectively, to 
5 //M Hf,Tp20, Sample.? were also run a shorter distance on the 
8% polyacrylamide gel to examine shorter fragments (data not 
shovm). 

respectively, as evaluated by free energy minimization using 
Mfold\'2.'i {57). These minihelices are predicted to Ibid in 
the presence of the 14 bp 3'-stem-loop structures shown in 
Figure 4. Since the 14 bp 3'-stcm-loop itself cannot bind 
protein, and the minimal-length stem that can bind H6Tp20 
is known to be 16 bp (22), it is plausible that the 3-5 bp 
5'-miniheiices augment the A— G containing 3'-stem-loop 
stretch to form helical segments of sufficient length for 
protein binding. This is consistent with HoTplO footprints 
present in both the 3'-stem-loop and the 5'-region of fijU- 
length clone 1 1 RNA (Figures 4 and 8, see below). 

Minimal-Length RNAs: Structure and Site-Directed Mu- 
tagenesis. To test the secondary structure of the 3 '-stem- 
loop and the importance of the tandem A— G mismatch in 
H6Tp20 binding, a series of minimal RNAs and site-directed 
mutants was prepared. The minimal RNAs consist of the 
3'-stem-loop with two additional base pairs at the end of 
the stem to give a 1 6 bp substrate (Figure 7A). Four mutant 
RNAs were also constructed: the base-pair mutant converts 
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Figure 7: Structure and function of minimal-length RNAs. (A) 
Secondary structures for minimal RNAs derived from clones 2 and 
11 consistent with structure mapping experiments, site-directed 
mutagenesis experiments, and free-energy minimization asing Mfold 
v2.3 {5T). Conserved nucleotides are bold. Positions of site-directed 
mutations in mutbp, mutl and mut2 are indicated; mutl::mut2 is 
the double mutant with changes simultaneous for mutant 1 and 
mutant 2. (B) Native-gel mobility-shift experiments for Hf,Tp20 
binding to trace amounts of 5'-^-P-labcled RNA. Protein binding 
to RNA in the presence of 0. 1 mg/mL tRNA''''' resulted in formation 
of a single complex. Concentrations of H6Tp20 used were 0, 0.5, 
0.1, 0.2, 5, and 10 /(M. 

the tandem A— G mismatch of the model to two Watson- 
Crick base pairs, mutants 1 and 2 disrupt the stem proximal 
to the loop, and the double mutant combines mutants 1 and 
2 to restore the proximal stem in the model (Figure 7A). 

Tlie wild-type, base-pair, and double-mutant RNAs were 
all capable of binding to H6Tp20, while mutants 1 and 2 (in 
which the stem proximal to the loop was disrupted) were 
not capable of binding H6Tp20 (Figure 7B). These results 
provide evidence that the secondary structures shown in 
Figure 7A are correct, that the tandem A— G mismatch is 
roughly equivalent to a Watson-Crick base pair in its ability 
to bind protein, and that the stem proximal to the loop is 
necessary for binding H6Tp20. In addition, the sequence of 
the clone 2 double mutant, which is capable of forming the 
tandem A— G mismatch structure (Figure 7A), is not capable 
of forming the alternative secondary structure predicted by 
Mfold (57) to have an asymmetric loop. Since the double 
mutant retains HsTp20 binding capability, the secondary 
structure for clone 2 RNA shown in Figure 7A is capable of 
binding the protein. 
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FiGijRE 8; Footprinting experiment for clone ! 1 RNA. Denaturing 
8% polyacrylamide gel is shovm. RNA was 5'-^^P-labeled. Lanes 
are labeled as in Figure 5. In indicated lanes, H6Tp20 was added 

at 7.7 fM (enough to give complete mobility shift of the complex 
prior to nuclease digestion). Nucleotides arc labeled along the left- 
hand side of the gel. To the right of the gel, regions of H6Tp20- 
dependent protection from nuclease cleavage arc denoted with a 
bold line, and a site of H6Tp20-dependent enhancement of cleavage 
is denoted with an asterisk (*). 

Interaction of Selected RNAs with the dsRBD from PKR. 
To examine the binding sites for HsTpSO on the selected 
RNAs, footprinting experiments were performed. Treatment 
of the clone 2 and 11 RNAs with RNases U2, TI, A, T2, 
and VI in the presence and absence of saturating H6Tp20 is 
shown in Figure 8 and summarized in Figure 4. Positions 
that were cleaved by both single-stranded-specific RNases 
and by RNase VI are not assigned a protection or enhance- 



ment. H6Tp20 binding to clone 1 1 RNA gave a series of 
well-defined protections from RNase VI in double-stranded 
sections, as wtW as one enhancement of RNase VI cleavage 
at G56. In addition, protection from single-stranded nu- 
cleases occurred in L3. 

H6Tp20 binding to clone 2 RNA yielded only one well- 
defined protection, occurring with RNase VI at position 80 
in the 3'-stem. In sum, footprints map largely to the 3'- 
stem-loop of the structures shown in Figure 4, emphasizing 
the importance of this stem and its secondary structure. 

Minimal-Length RNAs: Effect on PKR Kinase Activity. 
The relationship between RNA-binding activity of the 
minimal-length RNAs to HgTplO and their ability to activate 
PKR kinase activity was examined. The clone 2 and 1 1 
series of minimal RNAs and their site-directed mutants were 
tested at varying concentrations for their ability to activate 
PKR as measured by the phosphorylation of eIF-2a. As 
shown in Figure 9, the mmimal-length clone 2 RNA activated 
PK.R, but much less efficiently than the parental clone 2 RNA 
and only at relatively high concentrations. Minimal-length 
clone 2 mutant RNAs, like the minimal-length clone 2 RNA, 
were also very poor activators of PKR kinase activity (data 
not shown). 

The ability of the minimal-length RNAs to antagonize the 
activation of PKR kinase by dsRNA was also examined. 
Purified PKR was incubated in the presence of minimal 
RNA, either wild-type or mutant, and then the reaction 
mixture was supplemented with poIy(rI)-poly(rC). A series 
of clone 2 and 11 minimal RNAs and site-directed mutants 
was examined (Figure 10). As shown by Figure 10, 
minimal-length clone 2 base-pair mutant was a very effective 
antagonist of PKR activation. Mutant 1 minimal-length 
clone 2 RNA was a poor antagonist, whereas wt, mutant 2 
and the double-mutant minimal-length clone 2 RNAs showed 
an intermediate ability to antagonize activation. By contrast, 
the minimal-length clone 1 1 series of RNAs, cither wild- 
type or mutant, did not significantly antagonize PKR 
activation (data not shown). 

DISCUSSION 

The dsRBM is a conserved set of amino acids that 
constitutes a compact folding domain capable of binding 
dsRNA {19-21, 23). In addition, dsRBM-containing pro- 
teins bind to RNAs containing single-stranded or non- 
Watson— Crick secondaiy structures (9, 28, 33 - 41, 63). We 
have performed in vitro selection experiments to search for 
RNA sequences and structures that bind to the dsRBD from 
PKR. The selected RNAs might have been an uninteresting 
collection of double-stranded sequences. Instead the selected 
RNAs contain several non- Watson— Crick features, including 
a tandem A— G mismatch in the context of a dsRNA 
background, and a protein-binding site composed of non- 
contiguous helices. Thus, the results reveal new information 
about the binding specificity of the dsRBD from PKR. 

Selected RNAs Bind HiTp20 and Activate PKR. After 1 2 
rounds of selection, the pool 12 RNAs bound to H6Tp20 
approximately 8-tbld more tightly than dsTAR, a model 
stem-loop containing 24 contiguous Watson— Crick base 
pairs (Figure 1). In addition, HsTp20 binding to selected 
pool 12 RNA clones was revealed by H6Tp20-dependent 
protections from RNase cleavage (Figure 8). 
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Figure 9: in vitro activation of PKR by minimal-length RNAs. 
(A) Shown is an autoradiogram of a 10% SDS-polyacrylamide 
gel corresponding to the region of the a subunit of elF-2. Parental 
clone 2 wt RNA (lanes a-f) and minimal-length clone 2 wt RNA 
samples (lanes g-1) were compared for their ability to activate 
purified PKR kinase as measured by eIF-2a phosphorj'lation. RNA 
was added as indicated to the standard reaction mixture which 
contained [y-'^PlATP and eIF-2. Concentrations of RNAs used were 
lanes a and g, 0.0001 /tM; lanes b and h, 0.001 /iM; lanes c and i, 

0. 01 ^M; lanes d and j, 0. 1 /iM; lanes e and k, 1 .0 nH\ lanes f and 

1, to fjM RNA. a denotes the position of "P-labeled a-subunit of 
elF-2. (B) Quantitation of autoradiogram shown in panel A (O), 
full-length clone 2 RNA, (□) minimal-length clone 2 RNA. 

RNAs selected by binding to the truncated H^TplO PKR 
protein that consists of residues 1 — 184 also were able to 
activate the wild-type 551 residue PKR protein purified from 
human cells (Figures 3 and 9). However, binding and 
activation were not equivalent. For example, even though 
the live RNAs of family 1 shared a 17-nt consensus sequence 
and displayed similar Ki values with H6Tp20 protein, they 
differed significantly in their ability to activate PKR auto- 
phosphorylation and eIF-2 phosphorylation. These diflfer- 
ences in enzyme activation observed for selected family 1 
RNAs may relate to differences in their ability to induce the 
appropriate conformational change in the full-length protein 
required for enzymatic activity. While dimerization of full- 
length PKR can occur both in the presence and absence of 
RNA binding activity {64—66), the presence of RNA appears 
to mediate a conformational change in the catalytic domain 
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Figure 10; Antagonism of PKR activation by minimal-length 
RNAs. Shown is an autoradiogram of a 10% SDS-polyacrylamide 
gel. Minimal-length clone 2 (mC2) RNA either wt (lanes c and d) 
or mutant (lanes e-1), was examined for its ability to antagonize 
the activation of purified PKR kinase. PKR was incubated with 
selected RNAs at either 1.0 or 10 /^M prior to the addition of 0.1 
/ig/mL (=0.8 nM) poly(rl)-poly(rC). Reactions carried out either 
m the absence of added RNA (lane b), or in the presence of the 
optimal concentration of poly(rI)-poly(rC) (lane a) but without 
added selected RNA, are shown as controls. PKR denotes the 
position of ^^P-labeled PKR. The autophosphorylation activity of 
PKR kinase was quantified and is expressed as a percent of the 
activity observed in the presence of an optimal concentration of 
poly(rI)-poly(rC). 

of the PKR protein required for activation of kinase activity 
{67, 68). Furthermore, both genetic {69) and biophysical 
{68) analyses suggest that the active form of PKR most likely 
is a dimer together with a single RNA molecule. 

The double-mutant, base-pair mutant, and mutant 2 
minimal-length clone 2 RNAs all antagonized the dsRNA- 
mediated activation of the full-length PKR kinase autophos- 
phorylation as did the wt minimal-length clone 2 RNA (Fig- 
ure 10). Somewhat surprisingly, however, binding of the 
mutant 2 RNA to H6Tp20 protein was not detected by a 
nativc-gel mobility-shift assay, whereas the double-mutant, 
base-pair mutant and wt minimal-length clone 2 RNAs did 
bind (Figure 7B). This apparent contradiction may reflect 
the differing sensitivity of the two assays, or alternatively 
may indicate a transient RNA— protein interaction not de- 
tected by the gel-shifl assay. 

The dsRBD Can Tolerate Non-Watson— Crick Structures. 
Secondary structures for ftill-length RNAs from clones 2 and 
11 were established by sequence alignment, free-energy 
minimization, structure mapping, boundary experiments, site- 
directed mutagenesis, and foo^rinting experiments. These 
data are most consistent with the secondary structures shown 
(Figure 4). These struaures include a 3'-hairpin (P3/L3) with 
a stem that consists of 14 bp counting Watson— Crick, 0-U 
wobble pairs, and the tandem A— G mismatch pair, and a 
shorter 5'-stem-loop (P2/L2) that is 8 bp in length and is 
interrupted by a C-U mismatch in one case. 
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Of these two stem-loop structures, the 3'-most stem loop 
appears to be the most important for protein binding as 
judged by the following group of experiments. Boundary 
experiments probing the 3'-end of the RNA reveal that only 
the four 3'-most single-stranded nucleotides can be removed 
from the RNA without affecting binding and that the 3'- 
stem itself is absolutely required for binding. Boundary 
experiments examining the 5'-end length requirements of the 
RNA show that while the 3'-stem-loop is not itself sufficient 
to bind H6Tp20, the 5'-end requirements are poorly defined. 
Inspection of predicted foldings for various 5'-end truncations 
reveals that they can form minihelices 3—5 bp in length. It 
is plausible that a minihelix and the noncontiguous 14 bp 
3'-stem-loop combine to provide the minimal-length binding 
site of 16 bp {22). This was an unexpected result and 
suggests that, in general, binding sites for PKR protein may 
be assembled from several noncontiguous helices. Recent 
secondary and tertiary structure models for VA I RNA depict 
two noncontiguous stem loops as being involved in binding 
PKR, termed the apical stem and stem 7 {36). Our results 
are consistent with such a binding site. 

Additionally, for clone 2 RNA, the only observed footprint 
was in the 3'-stem-loop. For clone 1 1 RNA, the 3'-stem- 
loop was protected at 12 different positions while the 5'- 
stem-Ioop was protected at only two positions. Interestingly, 
five of the 12 3'-stem-loop protections occur in the loop itself 
with one enhancement adjacent to the loop (Figure 4). 
Protections of the loop may arise from occlusion of the loop 
by bound H(iTp20, or perhaps binding of H6Tp20 to the loop. 
Enhancement of RNase VI cleavage may arise from con- 
formational changes of the RNA upon protein binding that 
render the site optimal for cleavage. The pattern of protec- 
tions and enhancement observed in the 3'-stem-loop of clone 
1 1 RNA suggests that H6Tp20 may interact differently with 
the loop-proximal and loop-distal portions of the stem. 

An unexpected feature of the 3'-stem-loop is the presence 
of a non-Watson— Crick secondary structural element, the 
tandem A-G mismatch. The role of the tandem A— G 
mismatch in protein binding was investigated by construction 
of minimal RN As containing the 3'-stem-loop plus two extra 
base pairs to provide a 16 bp binding site. Converting the 
tandem A— G mismatch to Watson— Crick base pairs had no 
significant effect on binding affinity, suggesting that the 
tandem A— G mismatch is merely tolerated within the 
flanking dsRNA .stems. Its selective advantage may then 
be manifest at some level other than protein binding such as 
the reverse transcription or PCR amplification step (see 
below). A separate question is whether the tandem A— G 
mismatch makes specific contacts with the protein and 
confers site specificity, as suggested for other secondary 
structure defects in RNAs {35). 

The tandem A— G mismatch has been investigated both 
flinctionally and structurally by Wu et al. {56, 70). Tandem 
A— G mismatches constitute thermodynamically stable non- 
Watson— Crick motifs, stabilizing a helix by as much as — 1 .2 
kcal/mol depending on closing base pairs (70). NMR 
investigations reveal that this stabilization arises because of 
a stacked, imino-hydrogen-bonded conformation with two 
hydrogen bonds per A— G mismatch (5(5). The tandem A— G 
mismatch perturbs the structure in only a minor fashion. The 
backbone is expanded at the mismatch and the helical rise 
is decreased; however, an overall A-form geometry is 



maintained. In addition, these minor changes are propagated 
only to the neighboring base pairs {56). Weak cleavage of 
the tandem A-G mismatch in clone 1 1 RNA by RNase VI 
(Figures 4 and 5) is consistent with the stacked A— G 
structure and the known property of RNase VI to cleave 
many non-WaLson— Crick stacked structures including wobble 
G— U pairs {60). In contrast to the tandem A-G mismatch, 
tandem G-A mismatches can form a sheared conformation 
and introduce severe distortion into the backbone {71). 

Several reports support the regulation of PKR by non- 
double-stranded RNAs. Early studies showed that PKR 
could not be activated if a poly(C):poly(I) duplex were 
interrupted with a G— I mismatch every 7 bp, on avere^e, 
but could be partially or completely activated if the G-I 
mismatch were present only every 15 or 45 bp on average, 
respectively (72). PKR can also be activated by reovirus si 
mRNA {25) and the 3'-UTR fcom human a-tropomyosin 
mRNA {33) and inhibited by the adenovirus VA I RNA, 
Epstein-Barr virus EBER RNAs, and HIV-1 TAR RNA {32, 
73), all of which contain secondary structure defects. RNase 
Tl protection assays reveal that PKR can bind to the genomic 
RNA from hepatitis delta agent between nucleotides 710— 
872 {35). The 6 agent genomic RNA does not contain a 
tandem A-G mismatch in this stretch of residues, but does 
contain an internal 5'AA375'AG3' mismatch {35). This latter 
mismatch is found in clone 14 RNA, the member of family 
I with an exception to the tandem A— G mismatch (Figure 
2). It is thus possible that the two mismatch types form 
similar, dsRNA-like structures. Wu et al. (70) surveyed 24 
small-subunit and 5 1 large-subunit prokaryotic and eukary- 
otic phylogcnetic rRNA secondary structures for tandem 
mismatches. The tandem G— A and the 5'AA375'GA3' 
mismatches were found 71 and 54 times, respectively, while 
the thermodynamically stable tandem A— G mismatch and 
the 5'AA375'AG3 were not found (70). One possible 
explanation for the absence of these mismatches is that they 
can regulate dsRBM-containing proteins and as such are not 
prevalent motifs. Double-stranded RNA deaminases contain 
multiple copies of the dsRBM and are able to convert A— U 
pairs to I— U pairs by a deamination reaction {74-77). 
Multiple A— U to I— U conversions can occur within the same 
helix (27). Inspection of the I-U pair geometry reveals that 
it can form a two imino-hydrogen-bonded wobble pair. 
Apparently, the dsRBM can also bind to double-stranded 
RNA containing a limited number of 1— U wobble pairs. 

Design of the experiments in this study may be biased 
against the selection of long, purely double-stranded RNA 
regions. Such regions require reverse transcriptase to read 
through highly structured RNAs. Although the reverse 
transcription step was performed at 60 °C, such structures 
were probably selected against. The goal of this study was 
identification of non-Watson— Crick motifs; therefore, bias 
against long, regular double-stranded RNAs may have aided 
the outcome. 

Double-stranded regions were found to form between the 
random region and the fixed primer-binding sites, with the 
longest duplexes present at the 3'-end. Such pairing may 
be biased by experimental design. The 3'-primer-binding 
site is bound first by the bottom-strand primer during reverse 
transcription. Both primer-binding sites are bound during 
PCR. Primer may first bind to accessible single-stranded 
regions adjacent to the RNA stem loop and then invade and 
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disrupt the neighboring RNA stem loop affording replication. 
Such disruptions, readily achieved at the 3'-end of the 
molecule during reverse transcription, are not possible for 
stems formed within the randomized region only. Since not 
all non-Watson— Crick possibilities are present in the fixed- 
sequence primer-binding sites, an exhaustive study of the 
role of non- Watson— Crick structures in dsRBM binding has 
not been carried out. Nevertheless, several important 
conclusion can be made: ( 1) the binding site for the dsRBD 
has been found to be composed of RNAs that are similar to, 
or mimic, A-form dsRNA, one expected outcome based on 
numerous previous studies; (2) the tandem A— G mismatch 
can support protein binding; (3) noncontiguous helices can 
combine to form a site for protein binding; and (4) an 
experimental basis has been established which will aid design 
of further selection experiments to examine the role of RNA 
structure in dsRBD binding. 
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Double-Stranded RNA (dsRNA) induces sequence-specific posttranscriptional gene silencing in many 
organisms by a process known as RNA interference (RNAi). Using a Drosophila in vitro system, we 
demonstrate that 21- and 22-nt RNA fragments are the secfuence-specific mediators oi RNAi. The short 
interfermg RNAs (siRNAs) are generated by an RNase Ill-Iike processing reaction from long dsRNA. 
Chemically synthesized siRNA duplexes with overhanging 3' ends mediate efficient target RNA cleavage in 
the lysate, and the cleavage site is located near the center of the region spanned by the guiding siRNA. 
Furthermore, we provide evidence that the direction of dsRNA processing determines whether sense or 
antisense target RNA can be cleaved by the siRNA-protein complex. 
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The term RNA interference (RNAi) was coined after the 
discovery that injection of dsRNA into the nematode 
Caenorhabditis elegans leads to specific silencing of 
genes highly homologous in sequence to the delivered 
dsRNA (Fire et al. 1998). RNAi was also observed sub- 
sequently in insects (Kennerdell and Carthew 1998), frog 
(Oelgeschlager et al. 2000), and other animals including 
mice (Svoboda et al. 2000; Wianny and Zemicka-Goetz 
2000) and is likely to also exist in human. RNAi is 
closely linked to the posttranscriptional gene-silencing 
(PTGS) mechanism of cosuppression in plants and quell- 
ing in fungi (Cogoni and Macino 1999; Catalanotto et al. 
2000; Dalmay et al. 2000; Retting and Plasterk 2000; 
Mourrain et al. 2000; Smardon et al. 2000), and some 
components of the RNAi machinery are also necessary 
for posttranscriptional silencing by cosuppression (Cat- 
alanotto et al. 2000; Dernburg et al. 2000; Retting and 
Plasterk 2000). The topic has been reviewed recently 
(Fire 1999; Sharp 1999; Bass 2000; Bosher and Labouesse 
2000; Plasterk and Retting 2000; Sijen and Kooter 2000; 
see also the entire issue of Plant Molecular Biology, Vol. 
43, issue 2/3, 2000). 

The natural function of RNAi and cosuppression ap- 
pears to be protection of the genome against invasion by 
mobile genetic elements such as transposons and vi- 
ruses, which produce aberrant RNA or dsRNA in the 
host cell when they become active (Jensen et al. 1999; 
Retting et al. 1999; Ratcliff et al. 1999; Tabara et al. 1999; 
Malinsky et al. 2000). Specific mRNA degradation pre- 
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vents transposon and virus replication, although some 
viruses are able to overcome or prevent this process by 
expressing proteins that suppress PTGS (Anandalakshmi 
et al. 2000; Lucy et al. 2000; Voinnet et al. 2000). 

DsRNA triggers the specific degradation of homolo- 
gous RNAs only within the region of identity with the 
dsRNA (Zamore et al. 2000). The dsRNA is processed to 
21-23-nt RNA fragments (Zamore et al. 2000). These 
short fragments were also detected in extracts prepared 
from Drosophila melanogaster Schneider 2 cells that 
were transfected with dsRNA before cell lysis (Ham- 
mond et al. 2000) or after injection of radiolabeled 
dsRNA into D. melanogaster embryos (Yang et al. 2000) 
or C. elegans adults (Parrish et al. 2000). RNA molecules 
of similar size also accumulate in plant tissue that ex- 
hibits PTGS (Hamilton and Baulcombe 1999). It has been 
suggested that the 21-23-nt fragments are the guide 
RNAs for target recognition (Hamilton and Baulcombe 
1999; Hammond et al. 2000), which is supported by the 
finding that the target mRNA is cleaved in 21-23-nt in- 
tervals (Zamore et al. 2000). 

Here, we use the established Drosophila in vitro sys- 
tem (Tuschi ct al. 1999; Zamore et al. 2000) to explore 
further the mechanism of RNAi. It is demonstrated that 
synthetic 21- and 22-nt RNAs, when base paired with 3' 
overhanging ends, act as the guide RNAs for sequence- 
specific mRNA degradation. Short 30-bp dsRNAs are in- 
efficiently processed to 21- and 22-nt RNAs, which 
may explain why they are ineffective in mediating RNAi. 
Furthermore, we define the target RNA cleavage sites 
relative to the 21- and 22-nt short interfering RNAs 
(siRNAs) and provide evidence that the direction of dsRNA 
processing determines whether a sense or an antisense 
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target RNA can be cleaved by the siRNP endonuclease 
complex. 



Length requirements for processing of dsRNA to 21- 
and 22-nt RNA fragments 

Lysate prepared from D. melanogastei syncytial em- 
bryos recapitulates RNAi in vitro, providing a tool for 
biochemical analysis of the mechanism of RNAi (Tuschl 
et al. 1999; Zamore et al. 2000). In vitro and in vivo 
analysis of the length requirements of dsRNA for RNAi 
has revealed that short dsRN A (< 1 5 0 bp ) are less effective 
than longer dsRNAs in degrading target mRNA (Ngo et 
al. 1998; Tuschl et al. 1999; Caplen et al. 2000; Ham- 
mond et al. 2000). The reasons for reduction in mRNA 
degrading efficiency are not understood. We therefore ex- 
amined the precise length requirement of dsRNA for tar- 
get RNA degradation under optimized conditions in the 
Drosophila lysate. Three scries of dsRNAs were synthe- 
sized and directed against firefly luciferase (Pp-lucj re- 
porter RNA. The dual luciferase assay was used to moni- 
tor specific suppression of target RNA expression (Tus- 
chl et al. 1999; (Fig. 1A,B). Specific inhibition of target 
RNA expression was detected for dsRNAs as short as 38 
bp, but dsRNAs of 29^6 bp were not effective in this 
process. The effect was independent of the target posi- 
tion and the degree of inhibition of Pp-luc mRNA ex- 
pression correlated with the length of the dsRNA; that 
is, long dsRNAs were more effective than short dsRNAs. 

It has been suggested that the 21-23-nt RNA frag- 
ments generated by processing of dsRNAs are the me- 
diators of RNA interference and cosuppression (Hamil- 
ton and Baulcombe 1999; Hammond et al. 2000; Zamore 
et al. 2000). We therefore analyzed the rate of 21-23-nt 



fragment formation for a subset of dsRNAs ranging in 
size from 501 to 29 bp. Formation of 21-23-nt fragments 
in Drosophila lysate (Fig. 2) was readily detectable for 
39-501 bp dsRNAs but was significantly delayed for the 
29-bp dsRNA. This observation is consistent with a role 
of 21-23-nt fragments in guiding mRNA cleavage and 
provides an explanation for the lack of RNAi by 30-bp 
dsRNAs, The length dependence of 21-23 mer formation 
is likely to reflect a mechanism to prevent the undesired 
activation of RNAi by short intramolecular base-paired 
structures of cellular RNAs. 



Mapping of the cleavage sites on sense and antisense 
target RNAs 

Addition of dsRNA and .5 '-capped target RNA to the 
Drosophila lysate results in sequence-specific degrada- 
tion of the target RNA (Tuschl et al. 1999). The target 
mRNA is only cleaved within the region of identity with 
the dsRNA, and many of the target cleavage sites are 
separated by 21-23 nt (Zamore et al. 2000). Thus, the 
number of cleavage sites for a given dsRNA was expected 
to roughly correspond to the length of the dsRNA di- 
vided by 21. We mapped the target cleavage sites on a 
sense and an antisense target RNA that was 5' radiola- 
beled at the cap (Zamore et al. 2000; Fig. 3A,B). Stable 5' 
cleavage products were separated on a sequencing gel, 
and the position of cleavage was determined by compari- 
son with a partial RNase Tl and an alkaline hydrolysis 
ladder from the target RNA. 

Consistent with the previous observation (Zamore et 
al. 2000), all target RNA cleavage sites were located 
within the region of identity to the dsRNA. The 39-bp 
dsRNA produced a strong and a weak (often hardly de- 
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Figure 1. Double-stranded RNA as short 
as 38 bp can mediate RNAi. {A\ Graphic 
representation of dsRNAs used for target- 
ing Pp-luc mRNA. Three series of blunt- 
ended dsRNAs covering a range of 29-504 
bp were prepared. The position of the first 
nucleotide of the sense strand of the 
dsRNA is indicated relative to the start 
codon of Pp-luc mRNA (pi ). (B| RNA inter- 
ference assay (Tuschl et al. 1999). Ratios of 
target Pp-luc to control Pr-luc activity were 
normalized to a buffer control (black bar). 
DsRNAs (5 nM) were preincubated in Dro- 
sophiln lysate at JS^C for 15 min before the 
addition of 7-methyl-guanosine-capped Pp- 
luc and Pr-luc mRNAs (-50 pM). The incu- 
bation was continued for another hour and 
then analyzed by the dual luciferase assay 
(Promega). The data are the average from at 
least four independent experiments +S.D. 
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Figure 2. A 29-bp dsRNA is only slowly processed to 21-23-nt 
fragments. Time course of 21-23-mer formation from process- 
ing of internally '-P-labeled dsRNAs (5 nM| in the Diosophila 
lysate. The length and source of the dsRNA are indicated. An 
RNA size iTiarker (M) has been loaded in the left lane, and the 
fragment sizes are indicated. Double bands at time zero are 
caused by incompletely denatured dsRNA. 

tectable) cleavage site in the sense target RNA separated 
by 19 nt. The antisense target was only cleaved once, by 
the 39-bp dsRNA. The predominant cleavage site of the 
sense strand and the cleavage site of the antisense strand 
are located 10 nt from the .5' end of the region covered by 
the dsRNA (Fig. 3B). The 52-bp dsRNA, which shares the 
same 5' end as the 39-bp dsRNA, produces the same 
strong cleavage site on the sense target, located 10 nt 
from the 5' end of the region of identity with the dsRNA 
in addition to two weaker cleavage sites 23 and 24 nt 
downstream of the first site. The antisense target was 
only cleaved once, again 10 nt from the 5' end of the 
region covered by its respective dsRNA. Mapping of the 
cleavage sites for the 38-49-bp dsRNAs shown in Figure 
1 revealed that the first and predominant cleavage site 



was always located 7-10 nt downstream from the 5' 
boundary of the region covered by the dsRNA (data not 
shown). This suggests that the point-of-target RNA 
cleavage can be determined by the end of the dsRNA and 
could imply that processing to 21-23mers starts from the 
ends of the duplex. 

Cleavage sites on sense and antisense targets for the 
longer Ill-bp dsRNA were much more frequent than 
anticipated, and most of them appear in clusters sepa- 
rated by 20-23 nt (Fig. 3A,B). As for the shorter dsRNAs, 
the first cleavage site on the sense target is 10 nt from 
the 5' end of the region spanned by the dsRNA, and the 
first cleavage site on the antisense target is located 9 nt 
from the 5' end of region covered by the dsRNA. It is 
unclear what causes this disordered cleavage, but one 
possibility could be that longer dsRNAs may not only 
get processed from the ends but also internally, or there 
are some specificity determinants for dsRNA processing 
that we do not yet understand. Some irregularities to the 
21-23 nt spacing were also noted previously (Zamore et 
al. 2000). 

dsRNA is processed to 21- and 22-nt RNAs 
by an RNase Ill-like mechanism 

To understand better the molecular basis of dsRNA pro- 
cessing and target RNA recognition, we decided to ana- 
lyze the sequences of the 21-23-nt fragments generated 
by processing of 39-, 52-, and 1 1 1 -bp dsRNAs in the Dro- 
sophila lysate. We first examined the 5' and 3' termini of 
the RNA fragments. Periodate oxidation of gel-purified 
21-23-nt RNAs followed by (3-elimination indicated the 
presence of a terminal 2' and 3' hydroxyl (data not 
shown). The 21-23mers were also responsive to alkaline 
phosphatase treatment, implying the presence of a 5' ter- 
minal phosphate (data not shown). The presence of 5' 
phosphate and 3' hydroxyl termini suggests that the 
dsRNA could be processed by an enzymatic activity 
similar to Escherichia coli RNase III (for reviews, see 
Dunn 1982; Nicholson 1999; Robertson 1982, 1990). 

To directionally clone the 21-23-nt RNA fragments, 3' 
and 5' adapter oligonucleotides were ligated to the puri- 
fied 21-23 mers using T4 RNA ligase. The ligation 
products were reverse transcribed, PCR-amplified, con- 
catamerized, cloned, and sequenced. Over 220 short RNAs 
were sequenced from dsRNA processing reactions of the 
39-, 52-, and Ill-bp dsRNAs (Fig. 4A). We found the 
following length distribution: 1% 18 nt, 5% 19 nt, 12% 
20 nt, 45% 21 nt, 28% 22 nt, 6% 23 nt, and 2% 24 nt. 
Sequence analysis of the 5' terminal nucleotide of the 
processed fragments indicated that oligonucleotides 
with a 5' guanosine were underrepresented. This bias 
was most likely introduced by T4 RNA ligase, which 
discriminates against 5' phosphorylated guanosine as do- 
nor oligonucleotide (Romaniuk et al. 1982); no signifi- 
cant sequence bias was seen at the 3' end. Many of the 
-21 -nt fragments originating from the 3' ends of the 
sense or antisense strand of the duplexes include 3' 
nucleotides that are derived from untemplated addition 
of nucleotides during RNA synthesis using T7 RNA 
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Figure 4. 21- and 22-nt RNA fragments 

are generated by an RNase Ill-like mecha- 
nism. {A] Sequences of -21-nt RNAs after 
dsRNA processing. The -21 -nt RNA frag- 
ments generated by dsRNA processing 
were directionally cloned and sequenced. 
Oligoribonucleotides originating from the 
sense strand of the dsRNA are indicated as 
blue lines; those originating froin the an- 
tisense strand are red lines. Thick bars are 
used if the same sequence was present in 
multiple clones, the number at the right 
indicating the frequency. The target RNA 
cleavage sites mediated by the dsRNA are 
indicated as orange circles: large circle for 
strong cleavage, small circle for weak 
cleavage (see Fig. 3B). Circles on top of the 
sense strand indicated cleavage sites 
within the sense target, and circles at the 
bottom of the dsRNA indicate cleavage 
site in the antisense target. Up to five ad- 
ditional nucleotides were identified in 
-21-nt fragments derived from the 3' ends 
of the dsRNA. These nucleotides are ran- 
dom combinations of predominantly C, G, 
or A residues and were most likely added 
in an untemplated fashion during T7 tran- 
scription of the dsRNA-constituting 
strands. jB| Two-dimensional TLC analy- 
sis of the nucleotide composition of -21-nt 
RNAs. The ~l\-nt RNAs were generated 
by incubation of internally radiolabeled 
,S04-bp /';)-luc d.sRNA in Drosophila ly- 
salc, gel purified, and then digested to 
mononucleotides with nuclease PI |top 
row| or ribonuclease T2 (bottom rowl. The 
dsRNA was internally radiolabeled by 
tran.scription in the presence of one of the 
indicated a-''-P nucleoside triphosphates. 
Radioactivity was detected by phospho- 
rimaging. Nucleoside 5'-monophosphatcs, 
nucleoside 3'-monophosphates, nucleo- 
side .SV^'-diphosphates, and inorganic 
phosphate are indicated as pN, Np, pNp, 
and Pi, respectively. Black circles indicate 
UV-absorbing spots from nonradioactive 
carrier nucleotides. The 3',5' -diphos- 
phates (red circles) were identified by 
comigration with radiolabeled standards 
prepared by 5 '-phosphorylation of nucleo- 
side 3'-monophosphates with T4 poly- 
nucleotide kinase and -y-'^P-ATP (data not 
shown). 



39bpdsPp-fuc pi 33 



5 ' GCAC&0&ocma<ni(»u.cuLUCACsoACGCGaAAUAcatrc 

3 ' CGUGCAUAGCaCCA.COTGUAGa<KUV0GK:«:CTtIA0eAaG 



52 bp dsPp-iuc pi 33 



5 ' GaiCA0AOC<&aCTCaUW::A0CACGOACGCGGAA0ACUUCGAAAOGOCCGtnJC 
3 ' C<ro<3ia0AaCUCCACIJUGUAGO<KyiaGCGCCCrUA0GAAGC0OTACAGaCAAG 



111 bpdsPp-luc pt33 



5 ' GCACAUAOCaAGGOGAACAtICACGUACGCGGAAUACOtJCGAAAOGDCCGtr0CGG0 
3 ' CGDGUAUAGC'JCCAC'JU J'. AGVGCAUGCGCCUUAUGAAGCUDUACAOGCAAGCCA 




Da(X»aAAaC0AUGAAACGAUAUG<3GCaaAAIJACAAA0CACAGAA0C<30CGUAOGC 



PI 



T2 




polymerase. Interestingly, a significant number of endog- 
enous Drosophila -21-nt RNAs were also cloned, some 
of them from LTR and non-LTR retrotransposons (data 
not shown). This is consistent with a possible role for 
RNAi in transposon silencing (Ketting et al. 1999; 
Tabara et al. 1999). 

The -21 -nt RNAs appear in clustered groups (Fig. 4 A) 
that cover the entire dsRNA sequences. For the 39-bp 
dsRNA, two clusters of -21-nt RNAs were found from 
each dsRNA-constituting strand (including overhanging 



3' ends). Only one of the clusters from each strand can be 
correlated with a strong cleavage hot spot on the target 
sense or antisense RNA (Fig. 3A,B), indicating that 
dsRNA processing produced primarily two functional 
small RNAs originating from the 3' ends of the duplex. 
Perhaps the -21-nt RNAs are present in double-stranded 
form in the endonuclease complex, but only one of the 
strands can be used for target RNA recognition and 
cleavage. 

The -21-mer clusters for the 52- and Ill-bp dsRNA 
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are less well defined when compared to the 39-bp 
dsRNA. The clusters are spread over regions of 25-30 nt 
most likely representing several distinct subpopulations 
of -21-nt duplexes and, therefore, guiding target cleavage 
at several nearby sites. These cleavage regions are still 
predominantly separated by 20-23-nt intervals. The 
rules determining how dsRNA can be processed to -21- 
nt fragments are not yet understood, but it was observed 
previously that the ~21-23-nt spacing of cleavage sites 
could be altered by a run of uridines (Zamore et al. 2000). 
The specificity of dsRNA cleavage by £. coli RNase III 
appears to be mainly controlled by antideterminants, 
that is, excluding some specific base pairs at given posi- 
tions relative to the cleavage site (Zhang and Nicholson 
1997). The sequence dependence of dsRNA processing 
and target RNA cleavage in RNAi needs to be examined 
further. 

To test whether sugar-, base-, or cap-modification 
were present in processed -21-nt RNA fragments, we 
incubated radiolabeled 505-bp Pp-luc dsRNA in lysate 
for 1 h, isolated the -21 -nt products, and digested it with 
PI or T2 nuclease to mononucleotides. The nucleotide 
mixture was then analyzed by two-dimensional thin- 
layer chromatography (Fig. 4B). None of the four ribo- 
nucleotides were modified, as indicated by PI or T2 di- 
gestion. We have previously analyzed adenosine to ino- 
sine conversion in the -21-nt fragments (after a 2 h 
incubation) and detected a small extent (<0.77o) deami- 
nation (Zamore et al. 2000); shorter incubation in lysate 
(1 h) reduced this inosine fraction to barely detectable 
levels. RNase T2, which cleaves 3' of the phosphodiester 
linkage, produced nucleoside 3'-phosphate and nucleo- 
side 3', 5'-diphosphate, thereby mdicating the presence of 
a 5'-terminal monophosphate. All four nucleoside 3',5'- 
diphosphates were detected and indicate that the inter- 
nucleotidic linkage was cleaved with little or no se- 
quence specificity for the residue 3' to the cleavage site, 
and according to the sequence analysis of the cloned -21- 
nt fragments, no significant sequence bias was observed 
for the residue 5' of the cleavage site. In summary, the 
-21-nt fragments are unmodified and were generated 
from dsRNA such that 5'-monophosphates and 3'-hy- 
droxyls were present at the S'-ends. Analysis of the prod- 
ucts of dsRNA processing indicated that the -21-nt frag- 
ments are generated by a reaction with all the character- 
istics of an RNase III cleavage reaction (Dunn 1982; 
Robertson 1982, 1990; Nicholson 1999). 

Synthetic 21- and 22-nt RNAs mediate target 

RNA cleavage 

We chemically synthesized 21- and 22-nt RNAs, identi- 
cal in sequence to some of the cloned ~21-nt fragments, 
and tested them for their ability to mediate target RNA 
degradation (Fig. 5A-C). The 21- and 22-nt RNA du- 
plexes were incubated at 100 nM concentrations in the 
lysate, a 10- to 20-fold higher concentration than the 
52-bp control dsRNA. Under these conditions, target 
RNA cleavage was readily detectable. Tenfold reduced 
concentrations of 21- and 22-nt duplexes (ID nM) still 



caused target RNA cleavage but to a smaller extent (data 
not shown). Increasing the duplex concentration from 
100 to 1000 nM, however, did not further increase target 
degradation (data not shown), perhaps because of a lim- 
iting protein factor within the lysate. Single-stranded 
sense or antisense 21- and 22-nt RNAs at 100 nM con- 
centration did not affect target RNA expression, most 
likely because single-stranded RNAs are not stable in the 
lysate and degraded to mononucleotides within minutes 
(data not shown). We also found that preannealing of the 
short antisense RNAs to the target mRNA before the 
addition of lysate had no effect on target RNA expression 
(data not shown). 

RNase III makes two staggered cuts in both strands of 
the dsRNA, leaving a 3' overhang of 2 nt. The 21- and 
22-nt RNA duplexes with 2- or 3-nt overhanging 3' ends 
(duplexes 1, 4, 6) were more efficient in reducing the 
target RNA expression than the corresponding blunt- 
ended dsRNAs (duplexes 2, 5, 7) or the dsRNA with 4 nt 
overhang (duplex 3). Duplexes 6 and 7 are generally more 
effective for RNAi than duplexes 1-5, probably as a con- 
sequence of target RNA accessibility (because of RNA 
self-structure or RNA-coating proteins) or because of se- 
quence-specific effects in the reconstitution of the RNA- 
degrading complexes. The interference effects deter- 
mined in the translation-based assay (Fig. 5B) correlate 
well with the intensity of the cleavage bands observed by 
targeting 5' radiolabeled model substrates with the 21- 
and 22-nt RNA duplexes (Fig. 5C). Together, these data 
suggest that 2-3 nt of overhanging 3' ends are beneficial 
for reconstitution of the RNAi nuclease complex and 
may be required for high-affinity binding of the short 
RNA duplex to the protein components. A 5' terminal 
phosphate, although present after dsRNA processing, 
was not required to mediate target RNA cleavage and 
was absent from the short synthetic RNAs. 

The synthetic 21- and 22-nt duplexes guided cleavage 
of sense as well as antisense targets within the region 
covered by the short duplex. This is interesting, consid- 
ering that the presumably base-paired clusters of -21-nt 
fragments derived from the 39-bp dsRNA (Fig. 2) can 
only be correlated to a predominant cleavage site on ei- 
ther the sense or the antisense target but not both. We 
interpret this result by suggesting that only one of two 
strands present in the -21-nt duplex is able to guide tar- 
get RNA cleavage and that the orientation of the -21-nt 
duplex in the nuclease complex is determined by the 
initial direction of dsRNA processing. It also implies 
that the processed short RNAs are present in a tight ri- 
bonucleoprotein complex and do not dissociate and re- 
bind during the time scale of the experiment. The pre- 
sentation of an already perfectly processed ~21-nt duplex 
to the in vitro system, however, does allow formation of 
the active sequence-specific nuclease complex with two 
possible orientations of the symmetric RNA duplex. 
This results in cleavage of sense as well as antisense 
targets within the region of identity with the -21-nt 
RNA duplex. 

The target cleavage site is located near center of the 
region covered by the 21- or 22-nt RNAs, 11 or 12 nt 
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downstream of the first nucleotide that is complemen- 
tary to the 21- or 22-nt guide sequence (Fig. 4A,B). Dis- 
placing the sense strand of a 22-nt duplex by two nucleo- 
tides (cf. duplexes 1 and 3 in Fig. 5Aj displaced the cleav- 
age site of only the antisense target by two nucleotides. 
Displacing both sense and antisense strands by two 
nucleotides shifted both cleavage sites by two nucleo- 
tides (cf. duplexes 1 and 4), We predict that it will be 
possible to design a pair of 21- or 22-nt RNAs to cleave a 
target RNA at almost any given position. 

The specificity of target RNA cleavage guided by 21- 
and 22-nt RNAs appears exquisite, as no cleavage sites 
are detected outside of the region of complementarity to 
the 21- and 22-nt RNAs (Fig. 5C). It should, however, be 
noted that the nucleotides present in the 3' overhang of 
the 21- and 22-nt RNA duplex may contribute less to 
substrate recognition than the nucleotides near the 
cleavage site. This is based on the observation that the 
3'-most nucleotide of the antisense strand of active du- 
plexes I or 3 (Fig. 5 A) is not complementary to the target. 
A detailed analysis of the specificity of RNAi can now be 
readily undertaken using synthetic 21- and 22-nt RNAs. 

On the basis of the evidence that synthetic 21- and 
22-nt RNAs with overhanging 3' ends mediate RNA in- 
terference, we propose to name the -21 -nt RNAs short 
interfering RNAs, or siRNAs, and the respective RNA- 
protcin complex a small interfering ribonucleoprotein 
particle, or siRNP. 

3' overhangs of -20 nt on short dsRNAs inhibit RNAi 

We have also analyzed dsRNAs with 17-20 nt overhang- 
ing 3' ends that were less potent than blunt-ended dsRNAs 
(data not shown). The inhibitory effect of long 3' ends 
was particularly pronounced for dsRNAs <100 bp. The 
effect was not caused by imperfect dsRNA formation, 
based on native gel analysis (data not shown). We tested 
if the inhibitory effect of long overhanging 3' ends could 
be used as a tool to initiate dsRNA processing at only 
one of the two ends of a short RNA duplex. 

We synthesized four combinations of the 52-bp model 
dsRNA, blunt-ended, 3' extension only on the sense 
strand, the 3' extension only on the antisense strand, and 
the double 3' extension on both strands and mapped the 
target RNA cleavage sites and monitored -2I-nt forma- 
tion after incubation in lysate (Fig. 6A-C). The first and 
predominant cleavage site of the sense target was lost 
when the 3' end of the antisense strand of the duplex was 
extended, and the strong cleavage site of the antisense 
target was lost when the 3' end of sense strand of the 
duplex was extended. Extending the 3' ends on both 
strands rendered the 52-bp dsRNA virtually inactive. 
These observations correlate with the formation of -21- 
nt fragments from blunt-ended dsRNAs or dsRNAs with 
only one 3' extension and the absence of ~2I-nt frag- 
ments when both 3' ends of the duplex are extended (Fig. 
6C). One explanation for the dsRNA inactivation by -20- 
nt 3' extensions could be the association of single- 
stranded RNA-binding proteins that could interfere with 
the association of one of the dsRNA-processing factors at 



this end. This is supported by the significantly longer 
persistence of the double 3' extended dsRNA in the ly- 
sate (Fig. 6C). Together, these results are consistent with 
our model where only one of the strands of the siRNA 
duplex in the assembled siRNP is able to guide target 
RNA cleavage. The orientation of the strand that guides 
RNA cleavage is defined by the direction of the dsRNA 
processing reaction. A block at the 3' end of the sense 
strand will only permit dsRNA processing from the op- 
posing 3' end of the antisense strand. This, in turn, gen- 
erates siRNPs in which only the antisense strand of the 
siRNA duplex is able to guide sense target RNA cleav- 
age. The same is true for the reciprocal situation. The 
less pronounced inhibitory effect of long 3' extensions in 
the case of longer dsRNAs (aSOO bp, data not shown) 
suggests that long dsRNAs may also contain intemal 
dsRNA-processing signals or may get processed coopera- 
tively because of the association of multiple cleavage 
factors. 

A model for dsRNA-directed mRNA cleavage 

The new biochemical data update the model for how 
dsRNA targets mRNA for destruction (Fig. 7). Based on 
the 21-23-nt length of the processed RNA fragments, it 
had already been speculated that an RNase Ill-like ac- 
tivity may be involved in RNAi (Bass 2000). Double- 
stranded RNA is first processed to short RNA duplexes 
of predominantly 21 and 22 nt in length and with stag- 
gered 3' ends similar to an RNase Ill-like reaction (Dunn 
1982; Robertson 1982; Nicholson 1999). This hypothesis 
is further supported by the presence of 5' phosphates and 
3' hydroxyls at the termini of the siRNAs (Fig. 4B) as 
observed in RNase III reaction products (Dunn 1982; Ni- 
cholson 1999). 

Bacterial RNase III and the eukaryotic homologs 
Rntlp in Saccharomyces cerevisiae and Paclp in Schizo- 
saccharomyces pombe have been shown to function in 
processing of ribosomal RNA as well as snRNA and 
snoRNAs (see, for example, Chanfreau et al. 2000). Little 
is known about the biochemistry of RNase III homologs 
from plants, animals, or human. Two families of RNase 
III enzymes have been identified predominantly by data- 
base-guided sequence analysis or cloning of cDNAs. The 
first RNase III family is represented by the 1327-amino- 
acid D. melanogastei protein diosha (accession no. 
AFl 16572). The carboxyl terminus is composed of two 
RNase III domains and one dsRNA-binding domain, and 
the amino terminus is of unknown function. Close ho- 
mologs are also found in C. elegans (accession no. 
AF160248) and human (accession no. AF189011; Filip- 
pov et al. 2000; Wu et al. 2000). The drosha-likt human 
RNase HI was recently cloned and characterized (Wu et 
al. 2000). The gene is ubiquitously expressed in human 
tissues and cell lines, and the protein is localized in the 
nucleus and the nucleolus of the cell. Based on results 
inferred from antisense inhibition studies, a role of this 
protein for rRNA processing was suggested. The second 
class is represented by the C. elegans gene K12H4.8 (ac- 
cession no. S44849) coding for an 1822-amino-acid pro- 
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Figure 6. Long 3' overhangs on short dsRNAs inhibit RNAi. 
(A) Graphic representation of 52-bp dsRNA constructs. The 3' 
extensions of sense and antisense strand are indicated in blue 
and red, respectively. The observed cleavage sites on the target 
RNAs are represented as orange circles analogous to Figure 4A 
and were determined as shown in B. [B] Position of the cleavage 
sites on sense and antisense target RNAs. The target RNA se- 
quences are as described in Figure 3B. DsRNA (10 nM) was incubated with target RNA at 1S°C for l.S h in Drosophila lysate. The 
stable 5' cleavage products were resolved on the gel. The major cleavage sites are indicated with a horizontal arrow and are also 
represented in A. The region targeted by the .52-bp dsRNA is represented as a black bar at both sides of the gel. (C) Processing of 52-bp 
dsRNAs with different 3' extensions. Internally ''^P-labeled dsRNAs |5 nM) were incubated in Drosophila lysate, and reaction aliquots 
were analyzed at the indicated time points. An RNA size marker (,M! has been loaded in the left lane, and the fragment sizes are 
indicated. Double bands at time zero ate caused by incompletely denatured dsRNA. 
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Figure 7. Proposed model for RNAi. RNAi is pre- 
dicted to begin with processing of dsRNA |sense 
strand in black, antisense strand in red] to predomi- 
nantly 21- and 22-nt short interfering RNAs (siRNAsl. 
Short overhanging 3' nucleotides, if present on the 
dsRNA, may be beneficial for processing of short 
dsRNAs. The dsRNA-processing proteins, which re- 
main to be characterized, are represented as green and 
blue ovals and assemble on the dsRNA in asymmetric 
fashion. In our model, this is illustrated by binding of 
a hypothetical blue protein or protein domain with 
the siRNA strand in 3' to 5' direction while the hy- 
pothetical green protein or protein domain is always 
bound to the opposing siRNA strand. These proteins 
or a subset remain associated with the siRNA duplex 
and preserve its orientation, as determined by the di- 
rection of the dsRNA processing reaction. Only the 
siRNA sequence associated with the blue protein is 
able to guide target RNA cleavage. The endonuclease 
complex is referred to as small interfering ribonucleo- 
protein complex or siRNP. It is presumed here that 
the endonuclease that cleaves the dsRNA may also 
cleave the target RNA, probably by temporarily dis- 
placing the passive siRNA strand not used for target 
recognition. The target RNA is then cleaved in the 
center of the region recognized by the sequence- 
complementary guide siRNA. Because the cleavage 
site is displaced by 10-12 nt relative to the dsRNA 
processing site, a conformational rearrangement or a 
change in the coinposition of an siRNP must occur 
before target RNA cleavage. 



tein. This protein has an amino-terminal RNA helicase 
motif, which is foUov^ed by two RNase III catalytic do- 
mains and a dsRNA-binding motif, similar to the drosha 
RNase III family. There are close homologs in S. pombe 
(accession no. Q09884), Arabidopsis thaliana (accession 
no. AF187317), D. melanogaster [accession no. AE003740), 
and human (accession no. AB028449) (Jacobsen et al. 
1999; Filippov et al. 2000; Matsuda ct al. 2000). It is 
tempting to speculate that the KI2H4.8 RNase Ill/hcli- 
case is the likely candidate to be involved in RNAi. 

Genetic screens in C. elegans identified rde-1 and 
Tde-4 as essential for activation of RNAi, without an 
effect on transposon mobilization or cosuppression 
(Tabara et al. 1999; Dernburg et al. 2000; Grishok et al. 
2000; Ketting and Plasterk 2000). This led to the hypoth- 
esis that these genes are important for dsRNA processing 
but are not involved in mRNA target degradation. The 
function of both genes is as yet unknown, the rde-1 gene 
product is a member of a family of proteins similar to the 
rabbit protein eIF2C (Tabara et al. 1999), and the se- 
quence of rde-4 has not yet been described. Future bio- 
chemical characterization of these proteins should re- 
veal their molecular function. 

Processing of dsRNA to siRNA duplexes appears to 
start from the ends of both blunt-ended dsRNAs or 
dsRNAs with short ( 1-5 nt) 3' overhangs and proceeds in 



~21-23-nt steps. Long (-20 nt) 3' staggered ends on short 
dsRNAs suppress RNAi, possibly through interaction 
with single-stranded RNA-binding proteins. The sup- 
pression of RNAi by single-stranded regions flanking 
short dsRNA and the reduced rate of siRNA formation 
from short 30-bp dsRNAs may explain why structured 
regions within mRNAs do not lead to activation of 
RNAi. In C. elegans, it was observed recently that injec- 
tion of a 26-bp dsRNA could trigger RNAi of the unc-22 
gene; however, a >250-fold higher concentration of 26-bp 
dsRNA was necessary compared to an 81 -bp dsRNA con- 
trol (Parrish ct al. 2000). It is conceivable that siRNA 
production from the 26-bp dsRNA was rate limiting and 
was compensated for by increasing the concentration of 
26-bp dsRNA. 

In our model, we presume that the dsRNA-processing 
proteins or a subset of them remain associated with the 
siRNA duplex after the processing reaction. The orien- 
tation of the siRNA duplex relative to these proteins 
determines which of the two complementary strands 
functions in guiding target RNA degradation. Chemi- 
cally synthesized siRNA duplexes guide cleavage of 
sense as well as antisense target RNA, as they are able to 
associate with the protein components in either of the 
two possible orientations. A distinct role of the two 
strands of an siRNP is consistent with the recent obser- 
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vation in C. ele-gans that certain chemical modifications 
(e.g., 2'-aminouridine, 2'-deoxy thymidine, or 5-iodouri- 
dine) incorporated into dsRNA are well tolerated at the 
sense, but not the cleavage-guiding antisense, strand 

(Parrish et al. 2000). 

The finding that synthetic 21- and 22-nt siRNA du- 
plexes can be used for efficient niRNA degradation dem- 
onstrates that the targeting step can be uncoupled from 
the dsRNA-processing step. This raises the prospects of 
using siRNA duplexes as new tools for sequence-specific 
regulation of gene expression in functional genomics as 
well as biomedical studies. The siRNAs may be effective 
in mammalian systems, where long dsRNAs can not be 
used because they activate the dsRNA-dependent pro- 
tein kinase (PKR) response jClemens 1997). As such, the 
siRNA duplexes may represent a new alternative to an- 
tisense or ribozyme therapeutics. 



Materials and methods 

In vitro RNAi 

In vitro RNAi and lysate preparations were performed as de- 
scribed previously (Tuschl et al. 1999; Zamore et al. 2000] using 
a final concentration of 0.03 mg/niL creatine kinase in the 
RNAi reaction. It is critical to use freshly dissolved creatine 
kinase (Roche or Sigma) for optimal ATP regeneration. The 
RNAi translation assays (Fig. I) were performed with dsRNA 
concentrations of 5 nM and an extended preincubation period at 
IS'C for 15 rain before the addition of in vitro transcribed, 
capped, and polyadenylated Pp-Iuc and /?r-luc reporter mRNAs. 
The incubation was continued for 1 h, and the relative amount 
of Pp-luc and J^r-luc protein was analyzed using the dual lucif- 
erase assay (Promega) and a Monolight 3010C luminometer 
(PharMingen). 

RNA synthesis 

Standard procedures were used for in vitro transcription of RNA 
from PGR templates carrying T7 or SP6 promoter sequences 
(see, for example, Tuschl et al. 1998). Synthetic RNA was pre- 
pared using Expedite RNA phosphoramidites (Proligo). The 3' 
adapter oligonucleotide was synthesized using dimethoxytrityl- 
1,4-benzenedimethanol-succinyl-aminopropyl-CPG, a generous 
gift from B. Sproat (Catholic University Leuven, Belgium). The 
oligoribonucleotides were deprotected in 3 mL of 32% ammo- 
nia/ethanol (3:1) at 55°C for 4 h (Expedite RNA) or at 55°C for 1 6 
h (3' and 5' adapter DNA/RNA chimeric oligonucleotides) and 
then desilylated and gel purified as described previously (Tuschl 
et al. 1993). RNA transcripts for dsRNA preparation including 
long 3' overhangs were generated from PCR templates that con- 
tained a T7 promoter in sense and an SP6 promoter in antisense 
direction. The transcription template for sense and antisense 
target RNA was PCR amplified with GCG TAATACGACTCAC 
TATA GAACAATTGCTTTTACAG (underlined, T7 promoter) 
as 5' primer, ATTTAGGTGACACTATA GGCATAAAGAATT 
GAAGA (underlined, SP6 promoter), as 3' primer and the lin- 
earized Pp-luc plasmid (pGEM-lue sequence; Tuschl et al. 1999) 
as template; the T7-transcribed sense RNA was 177 nt long 
with the Pp-luc sequence between positions 1 13-273 relative to 
the start codon and followed by 1 7 nt of the complement of the 
SP6 promoter sequence at the 3' end. Transcripts for blunt- 
ended dsRNA formation were prepared by transcription from 



two different PCR products that only contained a single pro- 
moter sequence. 

DsRNA annealing was carried out using a phenol/chloroform 
extraction. Equimolar concentration of sense and antisense 
RNA (50 nM to 10 yxM, depending on the length and amount 
available) in 0.3 M NaOAc (pH 6) were incubated at 90°C for 30 
sec and then extracted at room temperature with an equal vol- 
ume of phenol/chloroform and followed by a chloroform extrac- 
tion to remove residual phenol. The resulting dsRNA was pre- 
cipitated by addition of 2.5-3 volumes of ethanol. The pellet 
was dissolved in lysis buffer ( 1 00 mM KCl, 30 mM HEPES-KOH 
at pH 7.4, 2 mM Mg(OAc|2!, and the quality of the dsRNA was 
verified by standard agarose gel electrophoresis in Ix TAE- 
bufier. The 52-bp dsRNAs with the 1 7-nt and 20-nt 3' overhangs 
(Fig. 6) were annealed by incubating at 95°C for 1 min and then 
were rapidly cooled to 70°C and followed by slow coobng to 
room temperature over a 3-h period (50 pL annealing reaction, 1 
(jM strand concentration, 300 mM NaCl, 10 mM Tris-HCl at 
pH 7.5). The dsRNAs were then phenol/chloroform extracted, 
ethanol precipitated, and dissolved in lysis buffer. 

Transcription of internally '-P-radiolabeled RNA used for 
dsRNA preparation (Figs. 2,4) was performed using 1 mM ATP, 
CTP, OTP; 0.1 or 0.2 mM UTP; and 0.2-0.3 pM [a-^^P]UTP 
(3000 Ci/mmol) or the respective ratio for radiolabeled nucleo- 
side triphosphates other than UTP. Labeling of the cap of the 
target RNAs was performed as described previously (Zamore et 
al. 2000). The target RNAs were gel purified after cap labeling. 

Cleavage site mapping 

Standard RNAi reactions were performed by preincubating 10 
nM dsRNA for 15 min followed by addition of 10 nM cap- 
labeled target RNA. The reaction was stopped after a further 2-h 
(Fig. 3A) or 2.5-h incubation (Figs. 5C,6B) by proteinase K treat- 
ment (Tuschl et al. 1999). The samples were then analyzed on 
8% or 10% sequencing gels. The 21- and 22-nt synthetic RNA 
duplexes were used at 100 nM final concentration (Fig. 5B,C|. 

Cloning of -21-nl RNAs 

The 21-nt RNAs were produced by incuhation of radiolabeled 
dsRNA in Drosophila lysate in absence of target RNA (200 pL 
reaction, I h incubation, 50 nM dsPIll, or 100 nM dsPS2 or 
dsP39). The reaction mixture was subsequently treated with 
proteinase K (Tuschl et al. 1999), and the dsRNA-processing 
products were separated on a denaturing 15% polyacrylamide 
gel. A band, including a size range of at least 18-24 nt, was 
excised and then eluted into 0.3 M NaCl overnight at 4°C in 
siliconized tubes. The RNA was recovered by ethanol precipi- 
tation and then dephosphorylated (30 pL reaction, 50°C, 30 min, 
10 U alkaline phosphatase; Roche). The reaction was stopped by 
phenol/chloroform extraction, and the RNA was ethanol pre- 
cipitated. The 3' adapter ohgonucleotide (pUUUaaccg 
catccttctcx: uppercase, RNA; lowercase, DNA; p, phosphate; x, 
4-hydroxymethylbenzyl) was then ligated to the dephosphory- 
lated -21-nt RNA (20 pL reaction, 37°C, 30 min, 5 pM 3' 
adapter, 50 mM Tris-HCl at pH 7.6, 10 mM MgCli, 0.2 mM 
ATP, 0.1 mg/mL acetylated ESA, 15% DMSO, 25 U T4 RNA 
ligasc; Amersham-Pharmacia) (Pan and Uhlenbeck 1992). The 
ligation reaction was stopped by the addition of an equal vol- 
ume of 8 M urea/50 mM EDTA stopmix and directly loaded on 
a 15% gcl. Ligation yields were >50%. The ligation product was 
recovered from the gel and 5' phosphorylated (20 pL reaction, 
37=C, 30 min, 2 mM ATP, 5 U T4 polynucleotide kinase; NEB]. 
The phosphorylation reaction was stopped by phenol/chloro- 
form extraction, and RNA was recovered by ethanol precipita- 
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tion. Next, the 5' adapter |tactaatacgactcactAAA: uppercase, 

RNA; lowercase, DNAl was ligated to the phosphorylated liga- 
tion product as described above. The new ligation product was 
gel purified and eluted from the gel slice in the presence of 
reverse transcription primer (GACTAGCTGGAATTCAAG 
GATGCGGTTAAA: bold, EcoRI site], used as carrier. Reverse 
transcription (15 pL reaction, 42°C, 30 min, 150 U Superscript II 
reverse transcriptase; Life Technologies) was followed by PGR 
using a 5' primer GAGCCAACGGAATTCATACGACTCAC 
TAAA (bold, £coRI site) and the 3' RT primer. The PGR product 
was purified by phenol/chloroform extraction and ethanol pre- 
cipitated. The PGR product was then digested with fcoRI (NEB) 
and concatamerized using T4 DNA ligase (high concentration; 
NEB). Goncatamers of a size range of 200-800 bp were separated 
on a low-melt agarose gel, recovered from the gel by a standard 
melting and phenol extraction procedure, and ethanol precipi- 
tated. The unpaired ends were filled in by incubation with Taq 
polymerase under standard conditions at 72"G for 15 min, and 
the DNA product was directly ligated into the pGR2.1-TOPO 
vector using the TOPO TA cloning kit (Invitrogen). Colonies 
were screened using PGR and M13-20 and M13 Reverse se- 
quencing primers. PGR products were directly submitted for 
custom sequencing (Sequence Laboratories Gottlngen). On av- 
erage, four to five -21-mer sequences were obtained per clone. 

2D-TLC analysis 

Nuclease PI digestion of radiolabeled, gel-purified siRNAs and 
2D-TLC was carried out as described (Zamore et al. 2000). 
Nuclease T2 digestion was performed in 10 (jL reactions at SO^G 
for 3 h in 10 niM ammonium acetate (pH 4.5) using 2 pg/pL 
carrier tRKA and 30 U ribonuclease T2 (Life Technologies). The 
migration of nonradioactive standards was determined by UV 
shadowing. The identity of nucleoside-3',5'-diphosphates was 
confirmed by comigration of the T2 digestion products with 
standards prepared by S'-'-P-phosphorylation of commercial 
nucleoside 3'-monophosphates using (^-'-PJATP and T4 poly- 
nucleotide kinase |data not shown). 
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Rous sarcoma virus-based retroviral vectors were constructed to compare three different approaches for 
coexpressing two genes in individual infected cells. All vectors expressed the upstream gene (lacZ) from the 
Rous sarcoma virus long terminal repeat, while the downstream gene (the chlorampheiiicoi acetyltransferase 
gene Icat] or y-src) was expressed in one of three ways: from a subgenomic mRNA generated by regulated 
splicing, from a strong intenoal promoter, or firom the encephalomyocarditis virus internal ribosome entry site 
(IRES). Both biochemical and immunohistochemical assays of cultured cells showed that the encephalomyo- 
carditis virus IRES provided the most etBdent means for coexpressing two genes tram a sfaigle provirus. Most 
importantly, most cells hifected by a LacZ-ERES-CAT virus expressed both LacZ and CAT, whereas most ceUs 
infected by internal promoter or regulated spUdng vectors expressed either LacZ or CAT but not both. In 
addition, viral titers were highest with IRES vectors. Presumably, use of the IRES avoids transcriptional 
controls and RNA processing steps that dIfferentiaUy affect expression of multiple genes from internal promoter 
and regulated splicing vectors. Finally, we iivjected a LacZ-IRES-v-Src virus into chicken embryos and then 
identified the progeny of uifected cells with a histochemical stain for LacZ. LacZ-positive cells bi both skin and 
mesenchyme displayed morphological abnormalities attributable to expression of v-src. Thus, IRES vectors can 
be used to coexpress a reporter gene and a bioactive gene in vivo. 



When a retrovirus infects a cell, the viral genome is stably 
integrated into the host chromosome, efficiently expressed, 
and faithfully passed to the infected cell's progeny. For these 
reasons, recombinant retroviral vectors have often been 
used to express exogenous genes in vertebrate cells (re- 
viewed in references 28, 34, and 52). In some of these cases, 
it is advantageous to express two exogenous genes from a 
single proviral genome. In strategies being developed for 
gene therapy, for example, the retrovirus often contains not 
only the gene of interest but also a selectable marker. The 
marker is used to facilitate the isolation of infected cells, 
which are then used as a source of the potentially therapeutic 
gene product (reviewed in reference 12). 

In another set of studies, we and others have used vectors 
encoding the histochemical marker p-galactosidase, the 
product of the Escherichia coli lacZ gene, as lineage tracers 
in vivo. A single cell is infected by a retrovirus, the proviral 
genome is inherited by the cell's progeny, and the clonal 
relatives are identified with the histochemical stain for LacZ 
(11, 13, 16, 18, 45; reviewed in reference 17). To extend this 
work, we wished to construct an efficient double-expression 
vector to transfer both lacZ and a second gene to single cells 
in vivo. If lacZ and a second bioactive gene were reliably 
coexpressed at high levels, we could use LacZ histochemis- 
try to identify small clones of transgenic cells in a wild-type 
environment and then seek cell autonomous effects of the 
second gene by analyzing the number, distribution, and 
morphology of the labeled cells. 

In applications such as these, it is essential that the 
provirus express both genes within the same individual cells. 
Retroviruses have been successful in evolving strategies for 



coexpressing their own genes. These strategies include syn- 
thesis and subsequent processing of fusion proteins, ribo- 
some frameshifting, and regulated splicing to generate sub- 
genomic messages. Unfortunately, achieving balanced 
expression of multiple exogenous genes from engineered 
retrovirus vectors has been more problematic. Two ap- 
proaches have been used previously. The first involves the 
generation of separate mRNAs by regulated splicing of a 
single primary transcript expressed from the upstream long 
terminal repeat (LTR). This strategy mimics that used by 
retroviruses to generate the env gene product (54). With this 
approach, expression of one gene is always at the expense of 
the other, and the ratio of spliced to unspliced mRNA is 
highly dependent on the context (1, 2, 48, 49). The second 
approach involves expression of the upstream gene from the 
retrovirus promoter in the LTR and exjpresston of the 
downstream gene from an internal promoter. This approach 
has been used most often in vectors designed for gene 
therapy (reviewed in references 28 and 34) but is compro- 
mised by competitive interference between promoters (4, 8, 
20, 39). Thus, individual isolates may express one gene or 
the other, rather than both. 

The recent demonstration that the 5' nontranslated region 
of encephalomyocarditis virus (EMCV) and other picoma- 
viruses allows translation initiation from the internal ribo- 
some entry site (IRES) (22-24) has suggested a third strategy 
for expressing multiple genes from a single proviral genome: 
the viral LTR can be used to express a single polycistronic 
transcript from which several gene products are translated. 
In this way, transcriptional controls and RNA processing 
steps that differentially affect expression of multiple genes 
can be avoided. In this study, we have used three pairs of 
genes to compare this approach with the double-promoter 
and regulated-splicing strategies. Biochemical and immuno- 
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FIG. 1. Structures of retrovirus vectors used in this study. Notation: straight lines, RSV sequences; wavy lines, bacterial sequences; 
diagonal lines, truncated U3 region of RSV; squares, CMV immediate-early promoter; vertical lines, sequences of the EMCV 5' nontranslated 
region; spotted and dark stippled boxes, SV40 promoter and SV40 poly(A) signal, respectively; S.A., splice acceptor site; S.D., splice donor 
site; B, BamMl; Bg, Bglil; E, £coRI; H, Hmdlll; N, Ncol; Nh, Nhel; S, 5a/I; X, Xbal; Xh, Xhol. Brackets indicate sites destroyed by 
ligation. The diagrams are roughly to scale. 



histochemical assays indicate that the EMCV IRES is more 
effective than either the double-promoter or the regulated- 
splicing strategy at expressing two exogenous genes from a 
single proviral genome. Using an EMCV IRES vector that 
encodes LacZ and v-Src, we then infected chicken embryos 
in ovo. We show that LacZ-positive cells in the skin and 
meninges consistently express morphological abnormalities 
that are attributable to v-src. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plasmid constnictions. DNA manipulations were done by 
standard methods (44). The main features of the plasmids 
described below are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

All vector plasmids are derivatives of pLZ20, which is 
similar to the previously described pLZlO (13) except for the 
addition within the plasmid of a Tn5 neomycin resistance 
gene (neo) flanked by a simian virus 40 (SV40) promoter and 
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poly(A) signal. Both pLZlO and pLZ20 are derived from the 
SRA-2 molecular clone of the Rous sarcoma virus (RSV) 
genome (50) and produce LacZ as a freely soluble Gag-LacZ 
fusion protein. For each new vector, the Xbal-Sali fragment 
of pLZ20 was replaced by a different fragment of interest. 
Plasmid pLZAIC contains a truncated EMCV IRES extend- 
ing from the EcdSl site at nucleotide (nt) 2334 to the Hindlll 
site at nt 2566 of pE5LVP0 (40); nt 2334 of the plasmid is 
equivalent to nt 260 of the EMCV 5' nontranslated region. 
This fragment was linked to a 773-bp //wdlll-SamHI frag- 
ment of pSV2CAT which contains the bacterial chloram- 
phenicol acetyltransferase (cat) gene (15). The IRES frag- 
ment in pLZICl extends from nt 2334 to the EMCV initiation 
codon at nt 2915, which was converted to a Hindlll site 
(conversion from AAUAUGGCC to AAGCUUGCC extend- 
ing from nt 2912 to 2920 of pESLVPO) by site-directed 
mutagenesis (36). The oligonucleotide ACACGAATGATA 
AGCTTGCCACAACCA used for mutagenesis was obtained 
from the protein chemistry laboratory at Washington Uni- 
versity. In pLZIC2, pLZIC3, pLZIS, and pLZIN, the 
EMCV sequence extends to an Ncol site 9 bp downstream of 
the EMCV initiation codon, which was altered in the cases 
of pLZIC2, pLZIS, and pLZIN. The cat gene in pLZIC2 and 
pLZIC3 has a 29-bp sequence of the 5' nontranslated cat 
region deleted and the initiation codon converted to an Ncol 
site. The Xbal-Bglll fragment in pLZUC and pLZUS in- 
cludes a truncated RSV U3 region, extending from nt -220 
(an artificial BaniHl site) to -10 (a Taql site), joined to a 
short linker sequence ATACCGTCCCAGATCT. To gener- 
ate pLZUC, this fragment was linked to the Hindlll end of 
the cat fragment by using a 56-bp Sfil-Hindlll filler fragment 
derived from the SV40 T-antigen leader sequence that was 
modified at the 5^1 end by addition of a BgHl linker. pLZCC 
was derived from pLZICl by substitution of the Xbal- 
HindlU EMCV fragment with a 780-bp Xbal-Hindlll frag- 
ment that harbors the enhancer/promoter region of a cyto- 
megalovirus (CMV) immediate-early gene (3). The v-src 
splice acceptor site used in pLZSAC is derived from the 
region upstream of SRA \-src and was transferred as a 
BamHl-Ncol fragment from a previously described con- 
struction (21). The v-jrc gene in pLZIS, pLZUS, and pLZ- 
SAS was derived from this same construction and was 
transferred as a BamHl-EcoRl fragment into pLZUC and 
pLZSAC to make pLZUS and pLZSAS and as an Ncol- 
EcoBl fragment to make pLZIS. Finally, the Ncol-Nhel 
fragment of pLZIN, which includes the neo gene, was 
generated by the polymerase chain reaction, using primers 
which converted the neo AUG to an Ncol site and intro- 
duced an Nhel site immediately downstream of the transla- 
tion termination site. Joining to the 3' LTR was effected by 
introduction of an Nhel linker at the BamHl site that 
separates the CAT sequences in pLZICl from the down- 
stream viral sequences. The helper plasmid employed in 
these experiments used the CMV promoter fragment de- 
scribed above to promote expression of SRA viral sequences 
that extended from a Sad site 120 bp 5' to the gag AUG (6) 
to an Rsal site 6 bp 3' to the end of env (5). A polyadeny- 
lation signal was provided from the herpes simplex virus tk 
gene (32). 

Transfections and virus recovery. These experiments used 
QT6 cells, a chemically transformed quail fibroblast cell line 
(37). Cells were grown at 37°C and 5% COj in Earle's 199 
medium supplemented with 5% tryptose phosphate buffer, 
5% fetal bovine serum, 1% dimethyl sulfoxide, penicillin, 
and streptomycin. Cells were plated at 2 x 10* cells per 
60-mm dish 24 h prior to transfection and were fed fresh 



medium 1 h before transfection. The cells were transfected 
by the calcium phosphate procedure (53) with one of the 
recombinant plasmids and the helper plasmid, which pro- 
vided the viral genes necessary to produce viral particles. 
The calcium phosphate coprecipitates were formed by using 
6 )tg each of the recombinant and helper plasmids. Seven 
hours after the precipitate had been added, the cells were 
treated with dimethyl sulfoxide as described by Lopata et al. 
(31).' The cells were then incubated for 40 h before the 
virus-containing media were harvested and cell extracts 
were made. 

The harvested media were passed through a 0.45-ii.m- 
pore-size filter to remove intact cells, and Polybrene was 
added to a final concentration of 8 [xg/ml to enhance the 
efficiency of infection. The virus-containing media were then 
added to fresh QT6 cells, which were grown for at least 48 h 
before expression of virus-encoded genes was assessed as 
described below. 

Enzyme assays. Extracts of transfected cells were pre- 
pared by three cycles of freezing and thawing in 100 (il of 
0.25 M Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), foUowed by centrifugation at 4°C 
for 5 min to remove cell debris. LacZ activity was measured 
by the method of Miller (35), with the amounts of extract and 
time of incubation adjusted so that the A420 was between 0.2 
and 1. CAT activity was measured by the method of Gorman 
et al. (15). Briefly, extract of transfected cells was added to 
a reaction mixture containing 37.5 |xl of Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 1 
ixl of 50-mg/mi chloramphenicol, and 0.1 |xCi of [^''Cjchlor- 
amphenicol (60 mCi/miiiol; New England Nuclear Corp.). 
The mixture was adjusted to a final volume of 135 m.1 and 
preincubated for 5 rain at 37°C. The reaction was then 
started by adding 15 ^,1 of 50 mM acetyl coenzyme A. The 
amount of extract was adjusted so that the percent conver- 
sion of the nonacetylated form to the acetylated form of 
chloramphenicol was between 10 and 50%. For CAT assays 
on infected cells, unlabeled chloramphenicol was omitted. 

Histochemistry. For histochemical staining of cells ex- 
pressing the LacZ gene product, cells were fixed in 2% 
formaldehyde in phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) for 10 min. 
The cells were then stained for LacZ at room temperature, 
overnight, in a mixture containing 1 mg of 5-bromo-4-chloro- 
3-indolyl-p-D-galactoside (X-Gal) per ml, 4 mM potassium 
ferricyanide, 4 mM potassium ferrocyanide, and 2 mM 
MgClj in PBS (45). For immunohistochemical detection of 
LacZ and CAT, infected cells were seeded on coverslips 24 
h prior to staining. The cells were fixed in 1% formaldehyde 
in PBS for 30 min and then incubated with antibodies. 
Primary antibodies were mouse monoclonal anti-^-galactosi- 
dase, prepared in our laboratories, rabbit anti-CAT (5 Prime 
-» 3 Prime Inc., West Chester, Pa.), and rabbit antiserum to 
bacterially produced v-Src, generously provided by P. Ma- 
ness. University of North (Carolina (33). Secondary antibod- 
ies were (i) fiuorescein-conjugated goat anti-mouse immuno- 
globulin G (IgG) plus IgM and (ii) rhodamine-conjugated 
goat anti-rabbit IgG (Boehringer Mannheim, Indianapolis, 
Ind.). For LacZ and CAT, each incubation was for 30 min at 
room temperature in PBS containing 5% goat serum and 
0.01% Triton X-100. The v-src gene product was detected by 
incubating the cells overnight at 4°C with primary antibody, 
followed by a 30-min incubation with biotin-conjugated 
anti-rabbit IgG (Sigma, St. Louis, Mo.) and a 30-min incu- 
bation with Texas red-conjugated streptavidin (Bethesda 
Research Laboratories). Finally, coverslips were washed 
with PBS and mounted in 80% glycerol-p-phenylenedi- 
amine. 

Infection of embrym. Methods for inoculation of embryos 
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and processing of tissue have been described previously (13, 
16, 29). Briefly, fertilized White Leghorn eggs were obtained 
from SPAFAS (Roanoke, m.) and incubated at 37°C. Em- 
bryos were exposed through a window in the shell and 
staged by the criteria of Hamburger and Hamilton (19). Virus 
was concentrated from the medium of virus-producing QT6 
cells by centrifugation, mixed with fast green and Polybrene, 
and drawn into a 10- to 30-M,m-tip glass capillary microelec- 
trode. A total of 0.5 to 3 ^,1 of this mixture was pressure 
injected over the skin, subdermally, and into the lumen of 
the neural tube. No attempt was made to limit the injections 
to particular regions of the embryo. The shell was then 
closed with tape, and the egg was returned to the incubator. 

At appropriate times thereafter, embryos were recovered, 
eviscerated, fixed for 1 h with 1% formaldehyde plus 0.4% 
gluteraldehyde in PBS, washed thoroughly in PBS, incu- 
bated overnight in X-Gal solution (see above), rinsed in PBS, 
and refixed in 2% fonnaldehyde-2% gluteraldehyde. The 
embryos were then examined under a dissecting microscope 
at x20 to x40. Small pieces of tissue bearing LacZ-positive 
cells were cut out and either mounted whole in 90% glycer- 
ol-10% PBS or dehydrated in ethanol, embedded in Araldite, 
and sectioned at 5 ^m. 

RESULTS 

In this study, we compared three different strategies for 
coexpressing lacZ and a downstream gene from RSV-based 
retrovirus vectors. The upstream gene was always fused in 
frame with the gag polyprotein and expressed from the LTR 
of the SRA-2 clone of RSV (50). The downstream gene was 
expressed in one of three ways: from a spliced subgenomic 
message, from an internal promoter, or from the EMCV 
IRES. To generate spliced mRNA from primary transcripts, 
we used the splice acceptor site of the RSV v-src gene (51). 
In these vectors, the RSV LTR promotes expression of 
primary transcripts, which are either used intact for packag- 
ing and for translation of the upstream gene or spliced to 
form a subgenomic RNA from which the downstream gene is 
translated. In cells infected with the wild-type RSV, about 
half of the primary transcripts are spliced to generate env 
and v-irc subgenomic mRNAs, although the precise ratio of 
spliced to unspliced RNA varies among strains (49). For an 
internal promoter, we used a fragment of the U3 region of 
the RSV LTR (50). This fragment includes promoter and 
enhancer sequences but excludes both the inverted repeat 
sequence at the 5' end, which is required for integration, and 
the polyadenylation signal at the 3' end. In one vector, we 
also used the immediate-early promoter of CMV as an 
internal promoter. Finally, a fragment of EMCV that con- 
tains an IRES was used to promote internal ribosome 
binding. lacZ was paired with three genes for these tests: 
cat, because a simple and sensitive test is available for its 
products; v-jrc, because we expected it to alter cellular 
morphology in ways that would be detectable in vivo; and 
neo, because it is a selectable marker that can be used in 
studies of transcriptional activation. 

Structure of the EMCV IRES ft-agment. Translation of 
EMCV mRNA occurs in a cap-independent fashion: ribo- 
somes bind internally at the initiating AUG without scanning 
the 5' nontranslated region of the transcript. Sequences 
between nt 403 and 811 of the EMCV 5' nontranslated region 
are required for eflBcient translation. They include a stem- 
loop structure which interacts with a 57-kDa cellular protein 
and a stretch of pyrimidine-rich sequences near the initiation 
codon, both of which are essential for IRES fiinction (24). 



Synthesis of the EMCV polyprotein initiates at the 11th 
AUG codon, which is located in a perfect Kozak consensus 
sequence (27). 

In earlier studies which used the IRES, the cat gene was 
expressed either from the EMCV initiation codon as a fusion 
protein (22) or fix>m an engineered Ncol site placed at the 
EMCV initiation codon (7). We wanted to construct a vector 
in which foreign genes could be expressed either from their 
own initiation codons or from one in the vector. To do so, we 
took note that the 12th EMCV AUG, located 9 bp down- 
stream of the EMCV initiation codon (the 11th AUG), is part 
of an Nco\ site and is surrounded by a Kozak consensus 
sequence. To assess whether we could use that site as an 
initiation codon and to provide a site for insertion of genes 
with their own initiation codons, we converted the natural 
translation start site of the EMCV to a /findlll site. Thus, 
the sequence 5'-AAU AUG GCC ACA ACC AUG GAA-3' 
was mutated to 5'-AAG CUU GCC ACA ACC AUG GAA- 
3'. The efficiency of translation from the 12th AUG was 
tested by placing the lacZ gene at that site in the wild-type 
context and in the altered context and then measuring the 
levels of LacZ in cells transfected with the two plasmids. 
Translation is presumed to start at the 11th AUG in the 
wild-type context but must start at the 12th AUG in the 
altered vector. Nonetheless, levels of LacZ were roughly the 
same in both cases (data not shown). 

LacZ-CAT vectors. Unselected coexpression of the bacte- 
rial lacZ and cat genes was tested by expressing the up- 
stream lacZ gene from the RSV LTR as a Gag-LacZ fusion 
protein and expressing the downstream cat gene in each of 
several ways: from a spliced subgenomic message 
(pLZSAC), from an internal RSV promoter (pLZUC), from 
an internal CMV promoter (pLZCC), or from EMCV IRES 
fi-agments (Fig. 1). Because our primary aim was to test the 
efficacy of the EMCV IRES strategy, and because the 
distance between the pyrimidine stretch in the IRES and 
the initiation codon has been reported to be critical (24), 
we constructed four different IRES-containing vectors 
(pLZICl, pLZIC2, pLZIC3, and pLZAIC). In the case of 
pLZICl, the cat gene from pSV2CAT (15) was inserted at 
the new //indlll site of the EMCV IRES fragment (see 
above). In this vector, a 29-bp sequence of the CAT 5' 
nontranslated region separates the CAT initiation codon 
from the 3' end of the EMCV IRES. To assess the effect of 
this separation on CAT expression, we also converted the 
CAT initiation codon to an Nco\ site and joined it to the 
Ncol site of eitiier the altered EMCV IRES (pLZIC2) or the 
wild-type EMCV IRES (pLZIC3). Finally, plasmid pLZAIC 
was constructed as a control for internal initiation, with the 
cat gene placed at the upstream Mndlll site of the EMCV 
fragment. The EMCV fragment was only 232 bp long in this 
case and did not include the entire IRES sequence. 

QT6 cells were transfected with each plasmid to confirm 
the integrity of the two genes. Cell extracts were prepared 40 
h after transfection, and CAT activity relative to LacZ 
activity was measured (Table 1). All of the vectors expressed 
LacZ, and all except pLZAIC expressed CAT, but the ratios 
of CAT to LacZ varied among them. The relative levels of 
CAT expression were roughly twofold higher when the cat 
gene was placed directly at the 3' end of the EMCV IRES 
(pLZIC2 and -3) than when it was separated by a 29-bp 
untranslated fragment (pLZICl) or expressed from the RSV 
promoter (pLZUC). The highest levels of CAT expression 
were obtained from the CMV promoter, which was previ- 
ously shown to be more powerfiil than the RSV promoter in 
mammalian expression vectors (10). CAT expression from a 
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TABLE 1. Gene expression LacZ-CAT vectors 





Relative CAT activity i%Y 


Vector 


In transfected 


In infected 




ceUs 


cells 


pLZAIC 


0.6 


0.75 


pLZICl 


49, 48 


46,62 


pLZIC2 


89, 84 


75, 101 


pLZUC 


26, 58 


68 


pLZCC 


274, 468 


56,74 


pLZSAC 


5,6 


4, 4 



" For each vector, the amount of CAT activity was determined per unit of 
LacZ activity in the same extract. These values were then expressed as 
percentages of the values from pLZIC3-trBnsfected or -infected cells. Num- 
bers from two independent experiments are represented. CAT activities in 
pL2^C-infected or -transfected cells were similar to those of mock-trans- 
fected or -infected cells. 



Spliced message was only 5 to 10% that of the IRES vectors. 
There was no CAT expression from the 232-bp EMCV 
fragment of pLZAIC, which confirms the requirement of an 
IRES for internal initiation. Thus, the ratio of CAT to LacZ 
activities depended on the mechanism used to drive expres- 
sion of CAT. 

To test for virus particle production and for expression of 
the lacZ and cat genes from a provira! genome, virus 
particles were generated by cotransfection of QT6 cells with 
a helper plasmid and one of the retroviral plasmids. Media 
were coQected 40 h after transfection and used to infect fresh 
QT6 cells. After another 48 h, the infected cells were 
assayed in three ways. First, we estimated the number of 
LacZ infectious units per microgram of transfected DNA 
(LacZ titers) by staining with X-Gal and counting the result- 
ing blue cells. LacZ titers were consistently higher from the 
IRES vectors than from the other proviruses. For example, 
in five experiments in which pLZICl and the U3 internal 
promoter vector were directly compared, the titer of the 
double-promoter vector was 23% ± 4% (mean ± standard 
error of the mean) that of the IRES vector. Thus, even if 
LacZ titers underestimate true titers of the double-promoter 
vector by twofold (see below), the IRES vectors still pro- 
duce higher levels of viral particles. Similarly, in a single 
experiment, the LacZ titers of pLZSAC and pLZCC were 
found to be 35 and 40% that of pLZICl, respectively. These 
results are consistent with the possibilities that negative 
interactions between promoters partially inhibit the produc- 
tion of genomic RNA from the LTR (8, 9) and that expres- 
sion of spliced subgenomic mRNA is at the expense of 
fiill-length genomic RNA (see below). 

Second, we estimated the amount of CAT expression 
relative to LacZ expression by preparing cell extracts from 
the infected cells and assaying them for the two enzymes. As 
for the transfectants, more CAT than LacZ was expressed 
from VLZIC2 and vLZIC3 (v denotes the proviral state) than 
from vLXICl, vLZUC, or vLZSAC (Table 1). Surprisingly, 
the ratio of CAT to LacZ was severalfold lower for vLZCC 
than for pLZCC. This difference may reflect an effect of the 
integrative state of the provirus, although this was not 
observed in mammalian cells (10). For the other six vectors, 
however, the relative expression of the two genes was not 
greatly affected by the state of integration. 

The biochemical assays of infected cells showed that the 
levels of CAT relative to LacZ firom the double-promoter 
and IRES vectors varied less than twofold. They did not, 
however, address the issue of whether both genes are 
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reliably coexpressed within individual cells. To test for 
coexpression, we performed a third set of assays in which 
we doubly stained infected cultures with antibodies to LacZ 
and CAT. Cells from infected cultures were seeded on 
coverslips 40 h after infection and grown for another 24 h. 
The cells were then fixed and stained with rhodamine-tagged 
anti-CAT and fluorescein-tagged anti-LacZ. As shown in 
Fig. 2 and Table 2, the extent of coexpression varied greatly 
among vectors. More than 90% of the vLZICl-, -2-, and 
-3-infected cells that were LacZ positive were also CAT 
positive. In contrast, in vLZUC-infected cultures, only 6% 
of infected cells were stained for both CAT and LacZ; 
two-thirds of the infected cells made detectable levels of 
only the upstream lacZ gene, and one-quarter expressed 
only the downstream cat gene. This result suggests that the 
two promoters in the vector interfered with each other. To 
determine whether the interfering effect of the two promot- 
ers occurred only when the two promoters in the vector were 
identical, we substituted the internal U3 fragment with a 
fragment harboring an immediate-early CMV promoter. In 
this case, expression of LacZ and CAT was also noncoordi- 
nate in most (60%) of the infected cells; the other 40% 
stained positively for both LacZ and CAT. There was little 
CAT staining detectable above background in the vLZSAC- 
infected cells and none in the vLZAIC-infected cells. The 
low levels of CAT activity measured by enzymatic assays in 
cells infected with vLZSAC presumably limited detection by 
immunostaining. Thus, IRES vectors direct more reliable 
coexpression of LacZ and CAT than do double-promoter or 
regulated-splicing vectors. 

LacZ-v-Src vectors. To test the general utility of the IRES 
approach for expressing two genes from a proviral genome, 
we constructed a second set of vectors in which the viral 
oncogene v-jrc was placed downstream of the lacZ gene 
(Fig. 1). The downstream v-src gene was expressed from a 
spliced subgenomic mRNA (pLZSAS), from an internal 
RSV promoter (pLZUS), or from the EMCV IRES fragment 
(pLZIS). In all vectors, LacZ was expressed as a Gag-LacZ 
fusion protein from the 5' LTR, and gene expression was 
estimated by visual inspection of immunohistochemically 
stained infected cells. 

Virus particles were generated by cotransfection of QT6 
cells with a helper plasmid and a Lac2S-v-Src vector. Media 
were harvested 40 h after transfection and used to infect 
fresh QT6 cells. The vector pLZ20, which expresses LacZ 
alone, was used as a control. The infected cells were stained 
with X-Gal 48 h after infection to estimate LacZ titers. LacZ 
titers from four independent experiments indicated that the 
LacZ titers of pLZUS and pLZSAS were 8% ± 3% and 16% 
± 10% that of pLZIS. This order is the same as that 
observed with the LacZ-CAT vectors and supports the idea 
that production of subgenomic RNA occurs at the expense 
of genomic RNA. The titers of vLZIS were 78, 125, and 
169% those of vLZ20 in three experiments, indicating that 
insertion of the IRES does not interfere with virus produc- 
tion. 

Coexpression in cells infected by LacZ-v-Src vectors was 
assessed by immunofluorescence using fluorescein-tagged 
anti-LacZ and Texas red-tagged anti-v-Src. Background 
staining by anti-v-Src was relatively high in all cultures, 
possibly because of cross-reaction of the antibody with 
endogenous c-Src. Nonetheless, specific staining attribut- 
able to v-Src was detectable, and it was evident that provi- 
ruses expressing v-Src from the EMCV IRES showed higher 
rates of coexpression than did the other two LacZ-v-Src 
proviruses (Fig. 3). Coexpression of LacZ and v-Src was 
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FIG. 2. Coexpression of LacZ and CAT from proviral genomes. Cultures of QT6 cells that had been infected with LacZ-CAT vectors were 
doubly stained with antibodies to LacZ and to CAT as described in Materials and Methods. Fields were then photographed with fluorescein 
optics to show LacZ (a, c, e, g, and i) and with rhodamine optics to show CAT (b, d, f, h, and j). Vectors were the IRES vector, pLZICl 
(a and b); the internal U3 promoter vector, pLZUC (c and d); the internal CMV promoter, pLZCC (e and 0; the regulated splicing vector, 
pLZSAC (g and h); and the truncated IRES vector, pLZAIC (i and j). LacZ and CAT are reliably coexpressed only in pLZICl-infected cells. 
Arrows mark corresponding points on the two micrographs of each pair. In all cultures, <5% of the cells were antibody stained; unstained 
cells are only barely visible in these micrographs. The bar represents 50 ftm. 
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TABLE 2. Coexprcssion of LacZ and CAT in QT6 cells infected 
with LacZ-CAT vectors" 







% of infected cells expressing: 




Vector 


CAT 


LacZ 


LacZ and 




only 


only 


CAT 


pLZAIC 


0 


100 


0 


pLZICl 


3 


0 


97 


pLZIC2 


7 


3 


90 


pLZIC3 


2 


2 


% 


pLZUC 


25 


69 


6 


pLZCC 


34 


26 


40 


pLZSAC 


3 


90 


7 



" Cells were doubly stained for CAT and LacZ as described in Materials 
and Methods. In each case, 200 stained cells were counted from randomly 
chosen fields. 




detected in more than 90% of the vLZIS-infected cells but in 
less than 10% of the vLZUS- and vLZSAS-infected cells. 
Most of the vLZUS-infected cells that expressed LacZ 
stained weakly if at all above the background level with the 
v-Src antibody, and most of the v-Src-positive cells were 
negative for LacZ expression. In the case of vLZSAS- 
infected cells, there were roughly threefold more LacZ- 
positive than v-Src-positive cells, although again weak 
expression of v-Src might have been obscured by the endog- 
enous immunoreactive material. Thus, LacZ and v-Src were 
more reliably coexpressed from the IRES vector than from 
the double-promoter or regulated-splicing vectors. 

In examining the immunostained cultures, a second indi- 
cation of v-Src expression became apparent: most v-Src- 
positive cells were rounded and refractile, as has been noted 
previously with fibroblasts infected or transfected with v-Src 
expression vectors (30). In vLZIS-infected cultures, most of 
the LacZ-positive cells detected immunohistochemically dis- 




FIG. 3. Coexprcssion of LacZ and v-Src from proviral genomes. Cultures of QT6 cells that had been infected with LacZ-v-Src vectors 
were doubly stained with antibodies to LacZ and to v-Src as described in Materials and Methods. Fields were then photographed with 
fluorescein optics to show LacZ (a, c, e, and g) and with rhodamine to show v-Src (b. d, f, and h). Vectors were the IRES vector, pLZIS (a 
and b); the internal U3 promoter vector, pLZUS (c and d); the regulated-splicing vector, pLZSAS (e and f); and the LacZ-only vector, pLZ20 
(g and h). LacZ and v-Src are reliably coexpressed only from pLZIS-infected cells. Arrows mark corresponding points on the two micrographs 
of each pair. The bar represents 50 |i.m. 
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played this altered phenotype, whereas most LacZ-positive 
cells were morphologically normal in vLZUS- and vLZSAS- 
infected cultures. This result supports the conclusion that 
vLZIS is the best of the three vectors tested at coexpressing 
LacZ and v-Src. 

LacZ-Neo^ vector. As a third test of the IRES strategy, we 
constructed two veptors in which the lacZ and neo genes 
were separated by the EMCV IRES. In the first, the lacZ 
gene was expressed firom the 5' LTR as a Gag-LacZ fusion 
protein and the neo gene was placed downstream of the 
IRES sequence at the iVcoI site (Fig. 1). In the second, the 
neo gene was expressed from the LTR as a Gag-Neo' fusion 
protein and the lacZ gene was placed downstream of the 
IRES at the Ncol site. Virus was produced from both 
vectors and used to infect QT6 cells. Neo'' cells were 
selected by growth in G418 and stained for LacZ. More than 
90% of the Neo"^ cells were LacZ positive after infection with 
either vector. Thus, the IRES can be used to express LacZ 
as a downstream gene and to reliably coexpress a reporter 
gene and a selectable marker. 

LacZ-v-Src expression in ovo. Because LacZ and v-Src 
were efficiently coexpressed from pLZIS in vitro, this vector 
was selected for tests in ovo. Virus concentrate, derived 
either from pLZIS or from the LacZ control vector, pLZlO, 
was injected into embryos at 55 to 70 h of incubation 
(Hamburger and Hamilton stages 13 to 17). The embryos 
were recovered, fixed, and stained for LacZ 3 to 6 days after 
injection (stages 30 to 34 are equivalent to embryonic days 6 
to 8 [E6 to E8]). 

In initial experiments, we analyzed LacZ-positive cells in 
the skin because it is simple, thin, and easUy examined in 
whole mount. Clusters of closely spaced LacZ-positive cells 
were assumed to be clones on the basis of statistical and 
double-labeled studies that have been detailed elsewhere 
(13, 45). In vLZlO (LacZ only)-injected embryos, typical 
clones were composed of flat, polygonal cells with large 
central nuclei and relatively scant cytoplasm (Fig. 4a and b); 
the average number of cells per clone was about 40 at' stages 
30 to 34. Plastic sections through such clones revealed that 
the marked cells were well integrated into the epidermis and 
identified them as typical cells of the basal and peridermal 
layers (Fig. 4c and d; see Fig. 7 in reference 45 for similar 
studies of mouse skin). In contrast, most cells in vLZIS 
(Lac2^-v-Src)-marked clones were markedly abnormal: they 
were large and irregularly shaped and contained multiple 
LacZ-negative inclusions that might have been vacuoles or 
supernumerary nuclei generated by disordered cytokenesis 
(Fig. 4e and f). Sections through these clones showed that 
the LacZ-positive cells were poorly integrated into the 
epidermis (Fig. 4g) and frequently seemed to be delaminating 
from its apical surface (Fig. 4h). In addition the number of 
cells per clone was greatly reduced when v-Src was present; 
the average number of ceUs per vLZIS-marked clone, count- 
ing each potential syncytial aggregate as a single cell, was 
around five at the stages examined. Finally, it is important to 
note that the incidence of such abnormalities was high: in 
one set of vLZIS-injected embryos analyzed at stage 30, 14 
of 15 clones of skin cells were markedly aberrant. In 
embryos analyzed at stage 34, about 25% of the clones 
contained groups of normal-appearing cells, either in isola- 
tion or intermingled with abnormal cells, suggesting that 
expression of v-Src may be reduced or rendered less toxic at 
later developmental stipes (data not shown). Nonetheless, 
more than 90% of the clones analyzed at this stage contained 
one or more clearly aberrant cells. Thus, at least some 
progeny of most LacZ-positive vLZIS-marked epidermal 



cells infected in ovo expressed sufficient levels of v-Src to 
perturb normal developmental processes. 

In addition to skin, we dissected and examined the central 
nervous system of vLZIS-iiyected embryos. Only a few 
clones of LacZ-positive cells were found within the brain or 
spinal cord, and these will be described elsewhere. In 
roughly 50% of the embryos, however, we found aggregates 
of LacZ-positive cells in association with the meninges that 
ensheath the brain and spinal cord and with the loose 
mesenchyme that overlies the meninges. Examples from the 
lumbar segments of the spinal cord and from the optic 
tectum of the mesencephalon are shown in Fig. 5. In both 
areas, the LacZ-positive cells were heterogeneous in size 
and shape but were not grossly abnormal in morphology. 
Most striking, however, was the large size of the clones: 
each cluster contained hundreds to thousands of LacZ- 
positive cells. No comparably large clones of meningeal or 
mesenchymal cells were seen in vLZlO-injected embryos 
(data not shown), nor have we seen such clones in previous 
studies of cell lineage in optic tectum (13, 16, 18) or spinal 
cord (29). From these results, we conclude that vLZIS 
promotes coexpression of LacZ and v-Src in mesenchymal 
tissue as well as in skin. 

DISCUSSION 

The aim of this work was to construct a recombinant 
retroviral vector which would allow efiRcient coexpression of 
two genes in single infected cells. We have shown that use of 
the EMCV IRES to produce a bicistronic message provides 
a more efficient means of expressing two genes within 
individual cells than does use of two promoters or a regulat- 
ed-splicing mechanism. 

Retroviral vectors containing internal promoters are often 
compromised by the problem of promoter interference, 
which is dependent on the strength of the promoter and the 
context in which it is placed. CuUen et al. (4) showed that 
expression of the preproinsulin gene from the 3' LTR of the 
avian leukosis virus occurred only when the upstream LTR 
was inactivated. This phenomenon was called transcrip- 
tional interference and is reminescent of a more natural case 
observed in avian leukosis virus-induced bursal tumors (38, 
41). Such tumors have been associated with insertion of the 
virus upstream of c-myc. In most of these tumors, the 
provirus was found to bear mutations near its 5' end that 
were correlated with expression of c-myc from the 3' LTR 
(14). Independently, Emmennan and Temin (8, 9) showed 
that in a double-promoter spleen necrosis virus vector, one 
gene is usually suppressed when there is selection for the 
other, reg^urdless of the position of the genes relative to each 
other. This suppression was found to be epigenetic, revers- 
ible, and cis acting. It was attributed to a change in chroma- 
tin conformation near the active promoter, which in turn 
inhibited transcription from nearby promoters. More re- 
cently, Hoeben et al. (20) have suggested that suppression is 
associated with methylation and is dependent on the site of 
integration of the virus. This, however, was not observed by 
Emmennan and Temin (8). 

Different problems occur when splice acceptor sites are 
used to construct double-expression vectors. If the aim were 
to produce maximal levels of both gene products, optimal 
expression would be reached when half of the RNA is 
spliced. Thus, each gene would be expressed at only 50% of 
the level expected if no splicing occurred. In addition, the 
amount of genomic RNA available for packaging, and po- 
tentially the viral titer, would be reduced by half. Finally, 
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FIG. 4. Clones of LacZ-positive cells in the skin of chicken embryos that had been ityected with vLZlO (LacZ only; a to d) or vLZIS 
(LacZ-IRES-v-Src; e to h). Embryos were ii\jected on E3 and examined on E6 to E8. (a, b, e, and 0 Whole mounts, photographed with bright 
field optics; (c, d, g, and h) plastic sections photographed with Nomarski optics. Aberrant morphology of LacZ-positive, vLZIS-marked cells 
demonstrates that these cells express v-Src. The bar represents 50 n.m. 



regulation of alternative splicing is not well understood in 
any system, and it is already clear that splicing efficiency in 
RSV is context dependent and that discrete intronic se- 
quences are responsible for the regulation of splicing (1,2, 
25 , 48 , 49). Thus, it is not currently possible to engineer 
vectors that produce spliced and unspliced RNAs in predict- 



able ratios. In addition, for RSV the translational start site 
for gag is retained in the spliced message and could interfere 
with translation from the AUG of the downstream gene. 

To obviate the problems encountered with the double- 
expression vectors that use internal promoters or regulated 
splicing, we tested the EMCV IRES. In the vectors that we 
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FIG. 5. Clones of LacZ-positive cells in the spinal (a to c) and tectal (d to f) meninges of chicken embryos that were injected with vLZIS 
on E3 and examined on E8. (a) Large clone of cells siurounding and extending laterally from the spinal cord, (b) Photomontage of a section 
through vertebral column shows that LacZ-positive cells ensheath but do not penetrate the spinal cord (SC) and extend into mesenchyme 
surrounding vertebral bodies (V) and dorsal root ganglia (D). Groups of LacZ-positive mesenchymal cells more distant from the cord were 
also present in this clone but are not visible in this field, (c) At higher power and with Nomarski optics, some of the perispinal cells are seen 
to be associated with the meninges (M) external to a fiber tract in the spinal cord, (d) Clone of LacZ-positive cells on the surface of the optic 
tectimi. (e) At higher power in whole mount, the cells seem to be disordered, heterogeneous in shape, and numerous, (f) Section photographed 
with Nomarski optics showing LacZ-positive meningeal cells external to the apical surface (arrowheads) of the tectum. The bar represents 
1 mm in panel a, 125 |un in panel b, and 50 jtm in panel c, c, and f, and 0.5 mm in panel d. 



constructed, both genes were expressed from the 5' LTR of 
RSV and translation of the downstream gene in the dicis- 
tronic message occurred by ribosomes binding internally to 
the IRES. The eflSciency of translation of the second cistron 



in such dicistronic mRNAs has been shown to be similar to 
that of the corresponding gene in a monocistronic message, 
indicating that interference does not occur at the transla- 
tional level (23). Several lines of evidence presented here 
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indicate that the IRES provides the best available method for 
coexpressing two genes from a retroviral vector, (i) In a 
population of infected cells grown under no selection, more 
that 90% of cells infected with an IRES vector coexpressed 
LacZ and CAT, whereas most cells infected with an internal 
promoter vector expressed either one gene or the other, (ii) 
Similarly, coexpression of LacZ and v-Src in infected QT6 
cells was also substantially more efiScient from the IRES 
vector than from either an internal promoter or a regulated 
splicing vector, (iii) The IRES vector permits reliable coex- 
pression of Neo' and LacZ (>90%) in either order (Neo'^- 
IRES-LacZ or LacZ;-IRES-Neo'). (iv) The levels of expres- 
sion of LacZ, CAT, and v-Sfc determined either by 
enzymatic assays or by visual inspection of immunostained 
cells were high, (v) For both LacZ-CAT and LacZ-v-Src 
vectors, LacZ titers were consistently higher with the IRES 
vectors. Together, these results provide strong evidence that 
the EMCV IRES is more efiScient than either of the previ- 
ously used approaches at coexpressing two genes from a 
recombinant provirus. 

We chose the LacZ-IRES-v-Src vector (pLZIS) for injec- 
tion into embryos because previous studies in vivo and in 
vitro (26, 30, 42, 46, 47), as well as our observations on 
cultured cells (Fig. 3), suggested that expression of v-Src 
would be likely to aifect cellular morphology. Indeed, in 
both skin and meninges, vLZIS-marked cells were consis- 
tently different from vLZlO-marked cells in number or size, 
indicating that most LacZ-positive cells also expressed 
v-Src. In addition, although our aim was not to study the 
biology of v-Src, these experiments provide new data on the 
effects of v-Src on cells in complex tissue. First, expression 
of v-Src appears to block the normal proliferation of epider- 
mal cells. This inhibition might result either from a general 
toxic effect of the oncogene or from a more specific interfer- 
ence with endogenous mechanisms of growth control; we 
cannot distinguish between these alternatives. Our results 
are somewhat different from those of Stoker et al. (46), who 
saw disturbances of growth control in only one of several 
clones of epidermal cells marked by a Lac2^v-Src vector. 
One possible explanation for the difference is that Stoker et 
al. used a regulated splicing vector in which many LacZ- 
positive cells (about 40%) did not express detectable levels 
of v-Src, and other cells may have expressed lower levels 
than occur in vLZIS-infected cells. In addition, whereas we 
analyzed clones at E6 to E8, Stoker et al. did not examine 
tissue until E12 to E14, by which time v-src-poisoned cells 
might have died and only unaffected cells survived. In 
contrast, expression of v-Src appears to cause loss of 
proliferative control in the mesenchyme and meninges. This 
result is consistent with the known ability of v-src to 
transform mesenchymal cells (e.g., fibroblasts) in vitro and 
to induce fibrosarcomas in vivo (42). The large clones of 
mesenchymal and meningeal cells that we observed might 
have eventually formed tumors, as has been observed pre- 
viously following infection with replication-defective v-irc- 
containing virus (47); however, we confined our observa- 
tions to short times (3 to 6 days) after infection. 

IRES-based retroviral vectors of the sort described in this 
report may be useful for a variety of purposes, (i) Vectors 
encoding the LacZ marker and a second bioactive gene can 
be used to generate small clones of transgenic cells in a 
wild-type environment. As shown here for vLZIS, the 
transgenic cells can be identified histochemically, and the 
effects of the second gene can be assessed by analyzing the 
phenotype of the labeled cells, (ii) The LacZ-Neo*" vector can 
be used in transcription activation studies: mutations are 



introduced in a promoter, Neo'' clones are isolated, and the 
effect of the mutation on promoter activity is measured by 
LacZ assays (13a). (iii) Similarly, if vectors for gene therapy 
were constructed by linking neo and the gene of interest by 
an IRES, selection for G418 resistance should ensure 
expression of the second gene. Finally, it is important to 
note that use of the IRES strategy described here is not 
limited to retroviral vectors. For example, transgenic mice 
expressing a marker gene (e.g., /ac2) and a bioactive gene 
from a single promoter would allow direct correlation of 
patterns of transgenic expression with patterns of transgenic 
effect. 
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ABSTRACT 

Recombinant retroviral vectors producing muiti- 
clstronlc mRNAs were constructed. Picornavirus 
putative internal ribosome entry sites (IRES) were used 
to confer cap-Independent translation of an Internal 
cistron. Internal cistrons were engineered by ligation 
of various lengths of tiie IRES of encephaiomyocarditis 
(EMC) vims or polio viais to tiie E. coil ciilorampiienicol 
acetyltransferase (CAT) gene. Tiie IRES/CAT fusions 
were introduced Into retroviral vectors 3' to tiie 
translation stop codon of tiie neomycin phospiiotrans- 
ferase (NEO) gene, and the molecular constructs 
transfected into retroviral vector pacluiging lines. 
Retroviral vector producer cells efficiently express the 
internal CAT gene product only when the full length 
IRES Is used. Both the EMC/CAT and polio/CAT 
retroviral vectors produced high titer vector super- 
natant capable of productive transduction of target 
cells. To test the generality of this gene transfer 
system, a retroviral vector containing an IRES fusion 
to the human adenosine deaminase (ADA) gene was 
constructed. Producer cell supernatant was used to 
transduce NiH/3T3 ceils, and transduced ceils were 
shown to express NEO, and ADA. Novel three-gene- 
containing retroviral vectors were constructed by 
introducing the EMC/ADA fusion Into either an existing 
Internal-promoter-containing vector, or a polio/CAT 
bicistronic vector. Producer ceil clones of the three- 
gene vectors synthesize all three gene products, were 
of high titer, and could productively transduce NIH/3T3 
cells. By utilizing cap-Independent translation units, 
IRES vectors can produce polycistronic mRNAs which 
enhance the ability of retroviral-mediated gene transfer 
to engineer cells to produce multiple foreign proteins. 



INTRODUCTION 

Retrovirai-mediated gene transfer is a liighly efficient method 
of gene transfer that has recently seen its first clinical applications 



(1). Several types of retroviral vectors have been constructed that 
use different mechanisms for achieving gene expression. The 
most common vector designs use the long terminal repeat (LTR) 
of the retrovirus backbone and, an internal promoter sequence, 
to promote gene expression (2). Still other manipulations have 
been used to produce complex splicing vectors which use splice 
donor/acceptor sequences to generate multiple mRNAs (3,4). One 
potential problem with retroviral vectors containing multiple 
transcription units is that if selection is applied for one gene, 
expression of the other gene can be reduced or lost completely, 
(this is termed promoter suppression, see references 5,6). To try 
to avoid promoter suppression and to construct vectors that readily 
express multiple genes, it may be necessary to exploit alternate 
expression systems. Gene expression in the picomaviridae femily 
of viruses is unusual in that their 5' mRNA terminus is pUp... 
and they possess long untranslated leader sequences (7,8). 
Analysis of picornavirus gene expression has produced a 
consistent body of work that suggests that picomaviiuses ate able 
to bypass the standard ribosome scanning model of translation 
and begin translation at internal sites (9-12). Putative internal 
ribosome entry sites (IRES) have been identified in the long 5' 
untranslated regions of piconiaviruses (these sequences have also 
been termed ribosome landing pads, RLP). These IRES elements 
can be removed from their viral setting, and linked to unrelated 
genes to produce polycistronic mRNAs (9,11,13). Initial reports 
describing the aj^lication of these elements in retroviral-mediated 
gene transfer have recently q>peared (14,15). 

Herein we describe that picornavirus IRES elements can be 
linked to various genes and that the fusions, when inserted into 
retroviral vectors, are translated to yield functional gene products. 
In addition, we extend previous reports (14,15) by producing 
several three-gene-containing retroviral vectors. These IRES 
vectors permit multiple proteins to be produced from a single 
vector without alternative splicing or multiple transcriptions units 
and avoid the potential of promoter suppression. Furthermore, 
the coupling of translation of two (or more) different proteins 
may have significant applications in human gene therapy where 
the expression, in a given cell, of multiple heterologous proteins 
or distinct subunits of a multimeric protein is necessary. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Molecular Constructs 

EMC/CAT vectors, were constructed from the T7 RNA 
polymerase expression plasmid pOS6 (also referred to as 
pT7EMCAT, 16-18). Cla I plus Bsp Mil were used to excise 
the T7-EMC/CAT expression cassette. The resulting fragment 
was m^ blunt ended by Klenow fill-in, and ligaled into the Hind 
m cut/Klenow fill-in site of pGlN to produce pGlNEQ and 
pGlNECt-R. EMC deletions mutants were constructed by 
digesting pOS6 with Bsp Mil plus Apa I, Kpn I, or Nco I, 
followed by cloning into pGlN (as above) to yield pGlNECt- 
A200, pGlENCt-A525, and pGlNCt, respectively. To facilitate 
further manipulations, the EMC IRES was isolated from pOS6 
using polymerase chain reaction (PCR) amplification/restriction 
enzyme site addition (oligonucleotide primers, 5'-AACGGTTT- 
CCCTCGAGCGGGATCA-3' plus 5'-TTTGTTAGCAGCCGG- 
ATCGT-3') yielding a fragment with Xho I ends which was 
cloned into the Xho I site of Bluescript n KS+(Stratagene, La 
JoUa CA) to produce pEMC-F. PCR was similarly used to 
produce a fragments containing the ADA gene using the SAX 
retroviral vector (19) as a template (oligonucleotide primers 
5'-TGCGAGACCATGGGACAGACGCCC-3' plus 5'-CGG- 
AAGTGTGATCACCTAGGCGAC-3'). The ADA fragment was 
digested with Nco I, cloned into the Nco I plus Sma I sites in 
pEMC-F to produce pEMCADA. The EMC/ ADA fragment was 
excised by Sst I digestion/T4 DNA polymerase fill-in plus Xho 
I digestion and ligated to Apa I cut/T4 DNA polymerase fill-in 
plus Xho I cut retroviral vector pGlN, to produce pGlNEA. 
The starting vectors for the triple gene constructs, LSCSN and 
LNSvCt were produced by inserting the soluble CD4 gene and 
CAT gene into the Eco RI plus Xho I (for CD4) or Hind m (for 
CAT) sites of LXSN and LNSX respectively (20). The EMC- 
ADA fragment was excised from pEMCADA by Xba I 
digestion/Klenow fill-in plus Xho I digestion and ligated to Bam 
HI cut/Klenow fill-in plus Xho I LSCSN to produce LSCEASN. 
To produce LNEASCt, pEMCADA digested with Xho I plus 
Sst I, filled in with Klenow and ligated to Bam HI cut/Klenow 
fill-in LNSvCt. The polio IRES element was isolated by PCR 
amplification/restriction site addition (oligonucleotide primers 
5'-CCCAGATCTCCACGTGGCGGC-3' plus 5'-ACCGGAA- 
GGCCTATCCAATTC-3') using pPV16 as a template (21). PCR 
generated a fragment with Bgl n and Stu I ends which was ligated 
into Bam HI plus Sm I cut LNSvCt to yield LNPCt. LNEAPCt 
and LNPCtEA were produced by inserting the EMC/ADA 
fragment from pEMCADA (Sst I plus Xho I with T4 DNA 
polymerase fill-in) into the Nru I site or Cla I/Klenow fill-in site 
of LNPQ respectively. LCtSN was constructed by ligating a Hind 
mn cut/Klenow fill-in CAT fragment into the Hpa I site of LXSN 
(the LXSN vector used in this report has had the normal Moloney 
IJ3 promoter region removed and substituted with the U3 region 
from Harvey murine sarcoma virus) The vectors pGl , pGlN2, 
and pGlN, are similar to the LN vector (20), but with additional 
cloning sites (Gl vectors kindly provided by Dr. Paul Tolstoshev, 
Genetic Therapy Inc. Gaithersburg, MD). 

Cell Culture and Vector production 
Retroviral vector producer cell Unes were generated by the micro- 
ping-pong procedure (22,23). In brief, 50/ig of DNA was used 
to transfect (via calcium phosphate coprecipitation) a mixture of 
the ecotropic packaging cell line GP-l-E-86 (24), and the 
amfAotropic packaging cell line PA317 (25). The packaging cell 



line mixtures are maintained in culmre for at least one week to 
permit vector amplification. Selection for vector integration is 
obtained by growth in the presence of the neomycin analog G418 
(400 Mg/ml active concentration). Transductions of mouse 
NIH/3T3 cells and Mink lung fibroblasts (ATCC CCL 64) were 
conducted by incubation of cells with recombinant viral 
supernatant (MOI = l)containing 8/tg/ml polybrene at 37° for 
2hr, followed by removal of virus-containing medium and 
replacement with fresh culture medium. Transduced cell 
populations were selected by growth in G418 (400ng/ml) for 
10-14 days. Cell clones were obtained using cloning rings 
following limiting dilution. 

Gene Expression Assays 

CAT enzyme assays were performed by first lysing cells (at 4°C) 
in 0.25M Tris-HCl(pH 7.5)/0. 1 % NP-40. foUowed by freezing 
on dry ice, thawing at 37°C (5 min), heating to eO'C (15 min) 
and removal of cellular debris by centrifiigation (top speed, 
eppendorf microcentrifuge, 4'C, 5 min). After normalization for 
equal amounts of protein, cell extracts were mixed widi acetyl- 
CoEnzyme A and '*C-chloramphenicol and incubated at 37°C 
for 1 -4 hr. as necessary to stay within the linear range of CAT 
activity. Chlorain{dienicol and acetylated products were extracted 
with ediyl acetate and ai^lied to thin layer chn»natograi^y plates. 
Chromatographs were run in 95% CHCI3, 5% medianol. 
Imaging was obtained by autoradiography and quantitation by 
direct beta particle counting of the TLC plates on a Betascope 
603 instrument. Southern blot analysis was performed by 
subjecting restriction enzyme digested DNA samples to agarose 
gel electrophoresis, transfer to nylon membranes with UV cross- 
linking, and hybridization with a radiolabeled probe. Northern 
blot analysis was performed on formaldehyde agarose gels using 
RNA extracted with RNazol (CINNA Biotecx, Friendswood TX) 
and selected for poly A containing sequences by oligo-dT linked 
magnetic beads (Dynal Co. Great Neck, NY). ADA assays were 
performed on starch gels as described (26) and relative ADA 
actively was determined by scanning the resultant photographs 
on a laser densitometer and calculating the ratio of the areas of 
human ADA to mouse ADA enzymes. Soluble CD4 levels were 
measured using a CD4/gpl20 capture ELISA (American 
Biotechnologies, Cambridge MA). NEO gene activity was 
measured using a NPT 11 ELISA (5 Prime, 3 Prime Inc. West 
Chester, PA). 

RESULTS 

Construction of CAT IRES vectors 

To determine if the picomavirus IRES elements could function 
in a retroviral vector we constructed a series of CAT reporter 
gene vectors using the IRES elements from both the EMC and 
polio viruses. As starting material we used the EMC/CAT gene 
fusion from the plasmid pOS6 (16). The full length EMC/CAT 
fusion was excised and transferred in both orientations into the 
retroviral vector GIN to generating GlNECt (sense orientation) 
and GINEQ-R (reverse orientation). The distance between the 
NEO stop codon and the CAT start codon in the GINEQ 
construct is iq)proxiniately 700 bp, and contains 9 intervening 
start codons plus 19 interrupting stop codons in all three reading 
frames. Next we made three cteletions of tas EMC IRES sequence 
and transferred these into tte same reti'oviral backbone. In 
GlNECt-A200, GlNECt-A525, and GlNCt we deleted 
respectively; 200 bp, 525 bp, or all of the sequences between 
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the 5' end of the EMC IRES leader sequence and the start of 
the CAT gene. These constructs along with a control CAT vector 
were then introduced into retroviral vector packaging ceU lines 
and the coculture expanded for two weeks to allow vector spread. 
Southern blot analysis indicated that equivalent amounts of each 
vector were present in these lines (data not shown). Cell lysates 
were prepared and equal amounts of protein used to assay for 
CAT activities as described (see methods). 

Figure 1 A, shows significant CAT activity from the GlNECt 
IRES vector in comparison to the activity driven by the strong 
chimeric LTR present in LCtSN, Quantitation of CAT activity, 
determined in the linear range of the assay, indicated that GINECt 
containing cells produce 72% of the LXZtSN activity. To rule out 
the possibility that the EMC IRES was serving as a promoter 
element in the context of a retroviral vector, the construct 
GlNECt-R, with the EMC/CAT fusion in the reverse orientation, 
was produced and tested. No CAT activity was observed from 
the reverse orientation EMC/CAT vector. Analysis of the EMC 
deletion mutants indicate that efficient expression of the internal 
CAT gene is dependent on the presence of a fuU length IRES 
element. Deletion of 200 bp from the EMC IRES decreases 
activity of GlNECt-A200 to 4% of the M length EMC construct. 
The amount of CAT activity gradually increases as the EMC CAT 
start codon is brought closer to the NED stop codon, with CAT 
activity increasing to 6% of control for G1NEQ-A525, and 18% 
of control for GlNCt. 
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In the next series of experiments, we isolated the IRES from 
poliovirus and used it to construct a retroviral vector. PCR was 
used to generate a fragment containing the IRES element from 
the 5' untranslated region of poliovirus (Mahoney strain). The 
polio IRES was inserted 3'to die NEO stop codon and upstream 
of a CAT reporter gene to generate LNFO. This vector along 
with the EMC IRES construct (GINECt), and the positive control 
vector (LCtSN) were transfected mto packaging cell cocultures. 
The cultures were grown for one week in standard medium and 
selected for vector containing cells by growth for two weeks in 
G418-containing culture medium. Completely selected cultures 
were used to harvest retroviral-vector-containing supernatant for 
NEC* titer determination. The titer for all three vectors was 
similar when assayed on NIH/3T3 cells (approximately 7.5 x lO' 
G418'* cfu/ml, fig IB). Retroviral vector supernatant from the 
GINECt LNPCt, and LCtSN producer cells was used to 
transduce NIH/3T3 cells. Following transduction, the cells were 
cultured for 10 days in the presence of G418. After selection, 
lysates were prepared for CAT assays. The representative CAT 
activity for each transduction is shown in fig IB. The data indicate 
that both the GINECt and LNPCt IRES vectors can produce 
functional retroviral vector particles that productively transfer 
and express an IRES/reporter gene in target cells (LNPQ 70% , 
and GINECt 55% of LCtSN). 

Construction of an EMC himian ADA vector 
To evaluate the use of IRES elements in the construction of 
retroviral vectors for potential himian gene therapy applications, 
a fusion between the EMC IRES and the human adenosine 
deaminase (ADA) gene was assembled and introduced into a 
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Figure 1. IRES CAT Vectors. Shown on the top of the figure arc diagrams of 
the indicated IRES CAT vectors. Below is shown the autoradiograms from CAT 
enzyme analysis (Ihr incubation). Panel A, lane 1, producer cells transfected 
with pOS6; lane 2, GINEQ-R; lane 3, LCtSN; lane 4, GINEQ; lane 5, GINEQ- 
A200: lane 6. GlNECt-A525; lane 7, GlNCl. In panel B. LNPCt, GINEO, 
and LCtSN retroviral vector-containing supernatant (titer of producer cells 
populations are indicated to the right of each vector diagram) was used to transduce 
NIH/3T3 cells. After selection in G418 containing medium cell lysates were 
prepared for CAT assays; lane 1. LNPCt transduced NIH/3T3 cells; lane 2, 
GINECt; lane 3. LCtSN. Relative activity was calculated from the mean of at 
least three independent assays (all samples within linear range) where the percent 
conversion of the LCiSN control was set to 100%. 
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ADA Probe 

Figure 2. ADA IRES Vector. Shown on the top of the figure is a diagram of 
the EMC/ADA vector GINEA, and the control ADA vector, SAX. Arrows 
indicate location of mRNA species, the exact location of the SAX splice acceptor 
site has not been mapped (dashed line). Panel A, starch gel analysis for ADA 
enzyme activity, equal amounts of total cell lysates were used for each sample, 
the location of the human (Hu) and mouse (Mo) ADA enzymes are indicated. 
Lane 1, SAX pnxlucer cells; lane 2, GINEA producer cells; lane 3, NIH/3T3 
cells; lane 4, SAX transduced 3T3 cells; and lane 5, GINEA transduced 3T3 
cells. Panel B, Northern blot analysis using 5iig of poly A+ mRNA hybridized 
with a human ADA probe. The origin of each sample is indicated on the top 
of the lanes. 
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retroviral vector. To do this, a DNA fragment containing the 
human ADA gene was synthesized, using PCR, and cloned into 
the pEMC-F plasmid to generate pEMCADA. The EMC/ ADA 
fusion was excised from pEMCADA and inserted into the 
retroviral vector GIN yielding GINEA (Fig. 2, top). 

DNA for the GINEA vector and the control ADA vector SAX 
were transfected into packaging cell line coculhires. The 
cocultures were grown for 1 week in standard culture medium, 
then selected for stable vector integration by culture for 2 weeks 
in the presence of the neomycin analog G418. The G418 selected 
producer cell pqulations were used to generate vector containing 
supernatant for titer determinations, and were subjected to gene 
expression analysis. 

Figure 2, panel A shows the results of ADA starch gel analysis 
on the GINEA producer cells Gane 2) and SAX control producer 
cells Oane 1). Both producer cell populations made large amounts 
of human ADA. Retroviral-vector-containing supernatant from 
the producer cell populations were then used to transduce 
NIH/3T3 cells and to determine the vector titer on 3T3 cells. 
Both producer cell populations yielded high titer vector 
supematants with SAX being 1.9x10* G418'*cfu/ml and 
GINEA being 1.2x10* G418'*cfu/ml. The G418R 3T3 cells 
were next assayed for ADA activity. ADA starch gel analysis 
demonstrated functional transfer of the human ADA gene into 
the 3T3 cells by the GINEA IRES vector (Fig. 2, panel A, lane 
5). Northern blot analysis (Fig. 2, panel B), was used to visualize 
the RNA transcripts from the two vectors in transduced 3T3 cells. 
For SAX, as previously reported (19), a full length LTR transcript 
as well as the internal SV40 transcript and a spliced subgenomic 
transcript were detected with the ADA probe. In the case of 
GINEA, only one full length transcript is identified by Northern 
blot analysis with the ADA probe (a very small amount of what 
could be a spliced transcript may also be seen in RNA from the 
GINEA cells). 



the start of the SV40 promoter to generate LSCEASN (Fig. 3). 
LSCEASN DNA was transfected into a packaging cell line 
coculture that was grown for one week before being passaged, 
at limiting dilution, into G418-containing medium. Twelve 
G418'^ producer cell clones were isolated and expanded for 
analysis. All 12 G418'* producer cell clones synthesize both the 
human ADA enzyme and the sCD4 protein (fig. 3). 

The second two-gene retroviral vector used as recipient for 
the EMC/ ADA fragment was LNSCt, a vector that uses the LTR 
to drive NEO expression and has an internal SV40 promoter 
directing CAT expression. EMC/ AD A was inserted 3' to the 
NEO gene stop codon and upstream of the SV40 promoter to 
generate LNEASCt (Fig. 4). LNEASCt DNA was transfected 
into packaging cells, cultured for one week, and 0418"^ 
producer cell clones were isolated by limiting dilution. Twelve 
producer cell clones were expanded and used to isolate vector 
containing supertiatant to determine G418'' titer, and analyzed 
for both CAT and ADA gene expression. Figure 4 shows that 
all twelve producer cell clones had both CAT (j^aal A) and 
human ADA Q)anel B) enzyme activity. The titer from the twelve 
clones showed a typical distribution, ranging from 4x10* 
G418''cfu/ml for clone 10 to 4x 10« G418Rcfii/ml for clone 4. 

Retroviral vector-containing supernatant from LNEASCt 
producer cell clone 12 was used to transduce NIH/3T3 cells. Six 
0418"* 3T3 cells clones were isolated by limiting dilution, and 
expanded for analysis. To verify the integrity of the integrated 
provirus, genomic DNA was isolated from each clone digested 
with restriction enzyme Sst I, and the digested DNA subjected 
to Southern blot analysis using a NEO probe (Fig 5, Southern). 
All six clones produced the predicted 5593 bp band with no 
apparent rearrangements or deletions (note, the images seen 
below the proviral band were the result of contamination of the 
intensifying screen with previous CAT assay samples). Next, 
RNA was isolated and subjected to formaldehyde gel 



CiHistruction of triple gene vectors 

To test the versatility of IRES elements in the construction of 
complex retroviral vectors, we inserted the EMC/ADA fusion 
gene into two different double-gene vectors to generate three- 
gene-containing vectors. Tlie first recipient vector, LSCSN, uses 
the LTR to promote the expression of the anti-HIV agent soluble 
CD4 (sCD4) and an internal SV40 early region promoter to drive 
the NEO selectable marker gene (27). The EMC/ADA fragment 
was introduced after the sCD4 translation stop codon and 5' to 
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Figure 3. sCD4-ADA-NE0 Triple-Gene Vector. Shown on the top of the figure 
is a diagram of the LSCEASN (sCD4, ADA, and NEO) triple-gene vector. Below 
is shown the results of ADA starch gel analysis and sCD4 ELISA fixim 12 0418" 
producer cell clones (numbers 1 - 12, H=hutnan control, M^mouse control). 
Relative ADA activity is determined as the ratio of the intensity of the human 
to mouse ADA enzyme bands while the amounts of sCD4 produced in the culture 
inedium was determined using standards supplied by the manufacturer. 
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Figure 4. NEO-ADA-CAT Triple-Gene Vector. Shown on the top of the figure 
is a diagram of the LNEASCt (NEO, ADA, and CAT) triple-gene vector. Shown 
first below, aitoiadiogram of resultaM CAT activity (Ihr incubation,% conversion 
as indicated) from 12 0418* producer cell clones (numbers 1-12). The titer, 
measured on NIH/3T3 cells, of G418''cfu/ml is indicated below the producer 
cell clone number. Lower panel, ADA starch gel analysis from the 12 producer 
cell clones (numbers 1 - 12), C = NIH/3T3 cells, human (Hu) and mouse Mo) 
ADA bands are indicated. Relative ADA activity is determined as the ratio of 
the intensity of the human to mouse ADA enzyme bands. 
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electrophoresis/Northern blot analysis with a ADA probe (fig 
5, Northern). All six clones produced a single RNA transcript 
of the proper length using an ADA probe for detection. Enzyme 
assays were then performed to measure CAT and ADA with NEO 
being measured by an NPT n EUSA. ADA and CAT activity 
was documented in 6 of 6 3T3 clones and further, NFT H protein 
was also detected in all clones (Fig. 5, ADA, CAT, NPT II). 

For the last series of vectors, we inserted the EMC/ ADA gene 
fragment into the bicistronic LNPCt vector. The EMC/ ADA 
fragment was inserted 5' to the polio IRES to produce LNEAPQ 
or 3' to the CAT gene to produce LNPCtEA (Fig. 6). Botfi 
DNA's were transfected into producer cell cocultures along with 
the control bicistronic vectors LNPCt and GINEA. The cultures 
were grown for one week, then selected for vector-containing 
cells by growth in G418 containing medium for an additional 
7 days. Retroviral-vector-containing supernatant from the G418'* 
producer cells was collected and cells harvested for DNA and 
RNA isolation. TTie supernatant was used for titer determination 
on NIH/3T3 cells and to transduce a mink lung cell line. 

The stability of the LNEAPQ and LNPCtEA vectors was 
analyzed by subjecting producer cell DNA to digestion with the 
Sst I restriction enzyme (Sst I cuts once in each LTR), followed 
by Southern blot analysis (Fig. 6, Southern). Each vector 



produced a band of the expected size of 586Ctop, with no sign 
of rearranged species. Northern blot analysis, additionally 
revealed no significant species of RNA's other than those 
predicted to originate from a single LTR promoted transcript 
(Fig. 6, Northern). Analysis of vector-containing-supematant on 
NIH/3T3 cells yielded titers of IxlO^ 0418" cfij/ml for 
LNPCtEA, 3x 105 G4igR ^fa/ni for LNEAPCt, 6x lO^ 0418^ 
cfu/ml for LNPCt, and 8 x 10* 0418^ cfii/ml for GINEA. The 
same supematants were used to transduce mink lung cells that 
were then selected for vector-containing cells by growth in G418 
containing medium. Mink cells were then harvested for ADA 
and CAT enzyme analysis (Fig. 6, ADA and CAT). The results 
of these assays indicate that each of the tricistronic vectors was 
fully functional, they each produced all three gene products, 
ADA, CAT, and were G418^ (ie. NEO* producing). For each 
enzyme tested, the bicistronic vector yielded more activity than 
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Figure 5. Analysis Triple-Gene Transduced Cells. Shown on the of the figure 
is a diagram of the LNEASCt (NEO, ADA, and CAT) triple-gene vector. 
Southern, 20;ig of genomic DNA from 6 independent NIH/3T3 cell clones was 
digested with Sst I and subjected to Southern blot analysis using a human ADA 
probe (note, the sigmUs below the proviral band were the result of contamination 
of the intensifying screen with '*C from a previous CAT assay). Nonhem, 20/»g 
of total cell RNA from the 6 3T3 clones was subjected to Northern blM analysis 
using a human ADA probe. ADA, starch gel analysis of 6 3T3 cell clones, relative 
ADA activity is determined as the ratio of the intensity of the human to mouse 
ADA enzyme bands. CAT, CAT enzyme analysis (4hr incubation, % conversion 
as indKated) from 6 3T3 cell clones. Npt n, data from NFT II ELISA using 
cell iysates from 6 3T3 cell clones (expressed as pg NPT Wiig total protein). 
The nundieting of each lane ctHiesponds to die paiticular NIH/3T3 cell clone used. 
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Figure 6. Analysis of Tricistronic Vectors. Shown on the top of the figure are 
diagrams of each of the individual vectors used along with the resultant titer of 
the producer cells, G418'' cfu/ml measured on NIH/3T3 cells. Southern, 20ng 
of genomic DNA from producer cells LNPCt (lane 1), GINEA, Oane 2), 
LNEAPCt (lane 3), and LNPCtEA (lane 4) was digested with Sst I and subject 
to Southern blot analysis using an NBO probe for detection. Northern, 20;ig of 
total RNA firom pixiducer cells LNEAPCt (lane 1), LNPCtEA (lane 2), LNPCt 
(lane 3), and GINEA (lane 4) was subjected to Northern blot analysis using a 
human ADA probe for transcript visualization. ADA, starch gel analysis of mink 
lung cells transduced with the following vectors; LNEAPCt (lane 1), LNPCtEA 
(lane 2), LNPQ (lane 3), and GINEA (lane 4). Lane H is a human ADA control, 
lane M is a mouse cell control (the mink ADA enzyme migrates below the mouse 
control). Relative ADA activity is determined as the ratio of the intensity of the 
human to mink ADA aaymt bands. CAT, CAT enzyme assays (% conversion 
as indicated) firom mink lui^ cells transduced with the following vectors; LNEAPQ 
(lane I), LNPCtEA (lane 2), LNPCt (lane 3), and GINEA (lane 4). 
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the corresponding tricistronic vector, with LNEAPCt yielding 
both greater CAT and ADA activity than LNPCtEA (see 
discussion). 

DISCUSSION 

We describe retroviral vectors in which the expression of an 
internal protein coding sequence is facilitated by the use of 
picomavirus-derived putative internal ribosome entry sites (IRES 
vectors). As test constructs, we assembled retroviral vectors in 
which the polio virus or EMC virus IRES was linked to the 
prokaryotic reporter gene CAT (fig. 1). Both of these constructs 
yielded ftinctiot^ retroviral vectors that were able to transfer 
productively the reporter genes to NIH/3T3 cells. The relative 
amount of reporter gene enzyme activity was approximately 
50% -75% of that generated by direct transcription/translation 
using the strong promoter element in LCtSN (the retroviral LTR 
in LCtSN is derived from Harvey murine sarcoma vims and is 
2-3xmoTe active than the standard Moloney virus LTR used 
in the IRES vectors, unpublished observations). 

To verify that the expression of the internal CAT gene was 
the result of putative a^>-indq)endent translation mediated by the 
IRES element, we consti\icted a series of control vectors (fig. 1). 
First, the opposite orientation vector, GlNECt-R, displays no 
CAT activity suggesting that EMC sequences are not functioning 
as general promoters. Second, deletion mutants indicate that 
removing 200bp from the 5' end of the EMC IRES element 
results in near abolishment of CAT activity. Third, in the GlNCt 
vector, deletion of all of the IRES element, Oeaving no 
interrupting start or stop codons), results in the CAT start codon 
being brought to within 20 bp of the NEO stop codon. This vector 
produces 18% of control CAT activity versus 72% for the 
complete EMC IRES. These data demonstrate that insertion of 
the full length IRES element greatly facilitates second gene 
translation. The mechanism for this is likely to be the same 
employed by picomaviruses, that is, internal ribosome binding 
and subsequent cap-independent translation. 

The next constiuct produced was devised to mimic retroviral 
vector designs that are currently being used in a human gene 
therapy protocol to treat adenosine deaminase deficiency (28). 
Here, the EMC IRES was joined to the human ADA gene, and 
the fiision inserted into a retroviral vector down stream from the 
stop codon of the NEO gene (fig. 2). The GINEA vector was 
compared to the weU described SAX ADA vector and found to 
behave similarly to SAX with respect to titer (1 .9 x 10* cfii/ml 
for SAX, 1.2x10* cfii/ml for GINEA) and ADA expression 
(see fig. 2, panels A and B). TTie results of ADA starch gel 
analysis indicate that EMC mediated expression of the internal 
ADA gene is approximiately equivalent to dbiat generated in the 
SAX vector. Northern blot analysis failed to demonstrate 
significant amounts of subgenomic ADA transcripts suggesting 
that the IRES is facilitating internal translation initiation. 

In the IRES vectors GlNECt, LNPQ, and GINEA a putative 
bicistronic ntjRNA is produced by transcription initiating in the 
5' LTR promoter. The retroviral LTR is a strong promoter and 
has been shown to be more active than internal promoters in vitro 
(4,29) and simple LTR vectors have been successfuUy utilized 
in vivo (30-32). While retroviral splicing vectors can also 
achieve ttie translation of two gene products using the LTR 
promoter element, it has been difficult to predict the efficiency 
of splicing in these vectors and activation of cryptic splice donor 
sequences can result in deletion of veaor sequences (4,33). 



Many retroviral vectors have been constructed that express two 
independent genes using an internal promoter element to drive 
the expression of the second gene (2). IRES vectors may prove 
to be an improvement over standard two-promoter vectors. 
Because only one promoter is used in IRES vectors, these vectors 
should avoid the phenomenon of promoter suppression (5,6). 
Furthermore, reporter gene expression fh)m an internal promoter 
can be unstable (in long term culture), with or without selection 
for the LTR driven gene (34). To date, the LTR promoted 
bicistronic IRES vectors have been stable in culture (eight week 
culture period, data not shown). 

We extended the use of IRES elements in retroviral vector 
design to assemble three-gene retroviral vectors (figs. 3, 4, and 
6). Triple-gene IRES vectors avoid the use of multiple promoter 
elements (again avoiding possible promoter suppression) and are 
compatible with the generation of high titer functional retroviral 
vectors. The construction of triple-promoter-containing retroviral 
vectors has been previously r^rted (35). In this report, 
significant differences in the levels of RNA transcripts were 
observed. The LTR, SV40, and HSV tk promoters used in this 
previous report, yielded relative RNA levels of 42:6:1 
respectively. This observed disparity in RNA levels could be 
avoided in IRES vectors. 

We assembled two types of tfaree-gene-containing vectors by 
inserting the EMC/ADA fusion into either existing internal 
promoter vectors (Fig. 3 and 4), or into the bicistronic LNPCt 
vector (Fig. 6). All arrangements of genes and promoters in the 
various diree-gene vectors were capable of generating high titer 
stable producer cells which can productively transduce target 
cells. Further analysis of the various three-gene-containing vectors 
will be required for quantitative comparisons to assess which 
vector arrangement is best (work in progress). In comparison 
of the reporter gene expression produced from the bicistronic 
versus tricistronic vectors, greater expression of both the CAT 
or ADA gene is observed using the bicistronic system. The nature 
of this observation (either differences in RNA stability, 
translatability or both) is not know at this time. The observed 
difference between the two tricistronic vectors (LNEAPCt 
yielding more CAT and ADA dian LNPCtEA) may be related 
to the distance between the two IRES elements (approximately 
1300 bp in LNEAPCt versus 800 bp in LNPCtEA). 

In multiple IRES constructs, a single transcription event 
generates a polycistronic mRNA that can be translated to yield 
multiple proteins. The coupling of independent protein 
translations can have several advantages in human gene dierapy 
situations where multiple protein subunits are needed (eg. 
immunoglobulins, or T-cell receptors) or in systems where two 
heterologous proteins may be more efficient at a given task (eg. 
by combining multiple anti-HIV proteins in the same vector). 
It may further be advantageous to have the production of a 
potentially physiologically dangerous protein be coupled to that 
of a conditional cell lethal protein (eg. tumor necrosis factor with 
herpes virus thymidine kinase). It is these types of applications 
where IRES vectors may find their greatest usefulness. 
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We cloned the 5' nontranslated region (NTR) from the genome of swine vesicular disease virus (SVDV), a 
member of the fiunily IHcomaviridae, and used it to construct a bicistronic retroviral vector. The vector is 
characterized by coexpression of two genes from a single transcript. We found that inclusion of the 5' NTR of 
SVDV did not negate the viral vector titer. Protein analysis indicated that the 5' NTR could efficiently direct 
internal initiation, thus allowing the downstream gene to be translated. Translation of the internally initiated 
porcine growth hormone gene was about 30-fold less than that when the porcine growth hormone gene was at 
the upstream position in NIH 3T3 cells but was about equivalent to that in HeLa cells, implying that some 
cellular factors that stimulated internal initiation of the SVDV 5' NTR are present in HeLa cells. However, in 
G418-selected clones, the Neo''-encodiDg gene was expressed with equivalent efSciency either at a downstream 
position or at an upstream position in either NIH 3T3 or HeLa cells. Compared with the conventional 
double-gene vector or the U3-based vector, the bicistronic vector coexpressed two genes much more efficiently, 
owing to elimination of promoter interference. Furthermore, this type of vector infected and expressed the 
target genes efficiently in two primary cell lines, rat embryo and human skin fibroblast cells, which we tested. 
These experimental data suggest a better design for the retroviral vector and provide evidence that internal 
initiation of the SVDV 5' NTR was stimulated cell specifically. 



Retroviral vectors have been widely used in gene transfer, 
since they have broad host ranges (8, 32). In many situations 
it is essential to express two genes from a single proviral 
genome, one for the seiectable marker to facilitate the 
isolation of a stable cell lineage and the other for the gene of 
interest. Conventional retroviral vectors include an exoge- 
nous promoter inserted at a site within the retroviral tran- 
scriptional unit. The upstream gene is expressed from the 
retroviral long terminal repeat (LTR), and the downstream 
gene is expressed from the internal promoter (9, 13). The 
problem with such a design is competitive interference 
between two promoters (9, 10, 24). As a result, one of these 
two genes may not be transcribed efficiently in individual 
isolates. Several approaches have been used to improve the 
vector design, such as the use of a self-inactivating vector 
(13) or a U3-based vector (4, 15). However, we have shown 
that the exogenous gene expressed from a double-gene 
vector, whichever is currently available, is never expressed 
iis efficiently as from a single-gene vector (17). 

Recently, the picornavirus 5' nontranslated region (NTR) 
has been demonstrated to possess a specific secondary 
structure, thus allowing the ribosome to bind to it directly 
and initiate protein translation from a downstream AUG 
codon (see review in reference 19). This mechanism is 
different from the ribosomal scanning model that is consid- 
ered valid for the translation of most eukaryotic cellular and 
viral mRNAs (20). By taking advantage of the property of 
the 5' NTR of picornavirus, it is possible to construct a 
single-transcript type of retroviral vector which can simul- 
taneously express two exogenous genes. In this way, only 
one transcript is expressed from the LTR promoter; thus. 



transcriptional interference of two active promoters can be 
avoided. Indeed, this has been documented in two reprarts 
demonstrating that insertion of the internal ribosome entry 
site (IRES) of encephalomyocarditis virus (EMCV) in a 
retroviral vector allows two cistrons to be expressed effi- 
ciently from a single transcript (1, 12). However, picomavi- 
ruses have been traditionally classified into several genera. 
The 5' NTR sequences thought to be important for internal 
initiation of diflferent genera are quite different and can be 
grouped together into three classes: (i) hepatitis A virus; (ii) 
cardioviruses and aphthoviruses, e.g., EMCV and foot-and- 
mouth disease virus; and (iii) enteroviruses and rhinovi- 
ruses, e.g., poliovirus and rhinovirus. As a result, the 
mechanism for initiation on cardiovirus and aphthovirus may 
be different from that for initiation on enterovirus and 
rhinovirus (19). 

Swine vesicular disease virus (SVDV) is an enterovirus 
belonging to the family Picomaviridae. It causes an infec- 
tious disease in pigs that is characterized by the appearance 
of vesicles on the tongue, in the mouth, and on the feet and 
hocks (6, 25, 26). Like many picomaviruses, SVDV contains 
a very long 5' NTR, 742 nucleotides in length, which 
contains nine potential translation start codons positioned 
before the codon that initiates the large open reading frame 
at nucleotide position 743 (18). Within the NTR, the pre- 
dicted stem-loop structure, as described for the 5' NTR of 
poliovirus, is conserved in SVDV (18, 19, 33). Therefore, it 
is very likely that the 5' NTR of SVDV works as an IRES for 
protein translation. 

In this study, we demonstrated the capability of internal 
initiation on the SVDV 5' NTR through analysis of a 
bicistronic retroviral vector containing the sequence. In 
addition, we found that the internal initiation capability of 
the SVDV 5' NTR was greatly enhanced in HeLa cells 
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compared with that in NIH 3T3 cells. The expression 
efficiency of the IRES-based bicistronic retroviral vectors 
was also much higher than that of the conventional double- 
gene vector or the U3-based vector. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Cell culture. All cell lines were maintained in Dulbecco's 
modified Eagle's medium supplemented with 10% fetal calf 
serum at 37°C in a 5% CO2 incubator. This experiment used 
the GP+E-86 ecotropic retrovirus packaging cell line (22) 
and the GP+envAml2 amphotropic packaging cell line (23) 
to produce recombinant retroviruses. NIH 3T3 cells were 
the major target cells used for analysis in this study. Primary 
human skin fibroblast cells were isolated from foreskin 
biopsies of a normal human. Rat embryo fibroblast cells 
(REF) were isolated from 17- to 18-day-old Norway brown 
rat embryos by the cold-trypsin method (11). 

Retroviral vector construction. All vectors were derived 
from the N2 vector (2). The TnJ neomycin resistance (Neo") 
gene and a cDNA that codes for porcine growth hormone 
(pGH), a gift from W. C. Chang (National Taiwan Univer- 
sity), were used as the tested genes in constructions. This 
pGH cDNA includes the 5' nontranslated region, the signal 
peptide region plus the full coding region of pGH, and the 3' 
nontranslated region but excludes the polyadenylation sig- 
nal. Plasmid P (see Fig. 1) was constructed by replacing the 
Neo'' gene with the pGH cDNA fragment through blunt-end 
ligation to the N2 vector at the EcoRl site (2). The NP and 
PN plasmids were constructed by placing the pGH cDNA 
downstream or upstream of the Neo"' gene by blunt-end 
ligation to the N2 vector at the Xhol or £coRI site, respec- 
tively. Such constructions thus put two genes within the 
same transcriptional unit. A 742-bp-long S' NTR cDNA 
fragment of SVDV was obtained by reverse transcription- 
polymerase chain reaction amplification of the viral RNA, 
which was prepared from the virus particles isolated from 
the stool of SVDV-infected pigs (30) and was kindly pro- 
vided by H. S. Lai (National Taiwan University). The primer 
sequences used (5'-TTAAAACAGCCrGTGGGTrG-3' and 
5'-TTrAACGTATTGAGCGTTAT-3') were adopted from 
the published data (18). This segment contains the putative 
IRES but excludes the authentic AUG initiation codon of 
SVDV. Plasmids NSP and PSN were constructed by inser- 
tion of the 5' NTR cDNA fragment of SVDV between the 
Neo' gene and the pGH cDNA on plasmids NP and PN, 
respectively. Plasmid PMX contained an internal metal- 
lothionein (MT) promoter cloned at the EcoRI site of the N2 
vector. The pGH cDNA was placed under control of the 
LTR promoter, while the Neo' gene was under control of the 
MT promoter. The last plasmid, CB, is a U3-based retroviral 
vector. The pGH cDNA was first cloned downstream of the 
immediate-early gene promoter of cytomegalovirus (CMV); 
the CMV-pGH cassette was subsequently inserted into the 
3' U3 region at the BarriHl site before the LUR promoter (4). 
A unique HindUI site was created at the 3' end of CMV-pGH 
and could be used to check the duplication event of the 3' U3 
region after reverse transcription (see Fig. 2). 

Virus production and infection. Virus was generated by 
transfecting 2 x Itf' ecotropic GP+E-86 or amphotropic 
GP+envAml2 packaging cells with 20 \x,g of vector DNA by 
using the calcium phosphate precipitation procedure (14). 
For the P plasmid, which has no Neo' gene, 18 p.g of P 
plasmid DNA was cotransfected with 2 (jig of pSV2neo DNA 
(used as a selectable marker) into the packaging cell lines. 
Transfected cells were selected with 0.8 mg of G418 per ml. 



and resistant colonies were pooled to form the virus-produc- 
ing cells. Viruses were harvested 16 to 18 h after fresh 
medium was placed onto the nearly confluent virus-produc- 
ing cells and were used to infect NIH 3T3, primary human 
fibroblast, and REF target cells. Infection was performed in 
the presence of 8 ixg of Polybrene per ml. Since NIH 3T3 
cells infected with P virus were not selectable, they were 
coinfected with 2 ml of pGH retrovirus and 2 |il of Neo' virus 
(i.e., N2 virus) to obtain G418-resistant clones which were 
simultaneously infected with the pGH retrovirus (17). Selec- 
tion was continued until colonies appeared. All of the 
G418-resistant clones (> 1,000) were pooled for further anal- 
ysis. 

Southern and Northern (RNA) blot analyses. High-molec- 
ular-weight DNA was digested with restriction enzymes, 
electrophoresed on a 0.8% agarose gel, and electrotrans- 
ferred to a Nytran membrane (Schleicher & Schuell, Inc., 
Keene, N.H.). The pGH-specific probe was used to hybrid- 
ize the membrane. RNA was extracted from cultured cells 
by the acid guanidinium thiocyanate method (5). Ten micro- 
grams of total RNA was subjected to glyoxal-dimethyl 
sulfoxide-agarose gel electrophoresis (31), transferred to the 
Nytran membrane, and hybridized with the pGH probe. 

ELISA for pGH. Rabbit anti-pGH serum was obtained by 
immunizing rabbits intrasplenically (16) and was kindly 
provided by W. C. Chang. In the enzyme-linked immunosor- 
bent assay (ELISA), standard pGH (a gift from International 
Mineral Corp.) at several known concentrations and culture 
medium samples were first coated onto 96-well plates. Rab- 
bit antiserum (1:10,000 dilution) was added and allowed to 
react with pGH at 37°C for 1 h. After removal of the first 
antibody by four washes with phosphate-buffered saline 
(PBS), a second antibody, goat anti-rabbit immunoglobulin 
antibody conjugated with horseradish peroxidase, was 
added (1:3,000 dilution) for a further 1 h of incubation. The 
plates were washed again thoroughly with PBS, and 100 of 
substrate solution (2 mg of o-phenylenediamine dissolved in 
1 ml of 1 M phosphate citrate [pH 5.0] plus 0.02% H2O2) was 
added for development. After 30 min, 100 (aI of 1 M H2SO4 
was added immediately to stop the reaction and the colors 
were measured by optical density at 492 nm. A standard 
pGH curve based on the optical density at 492 nm of a 
known pGH concentration was plotted, and the concentra- 
tions of pGH in our samples were obtained by interpolation 
from the standard curve. 

Western blot (immunoblot) analysis. To analyze the pGH 
protein translated from the infected clones, cells were grown 
in a 10-cm dish until confluent and washed twice with PBS. 
A serum-free medium, Iscove's modified Dulbecco's me- 
dium, was used to refresh the cells overnight. The overnight- 
culture medium was collected, concentrated by Amicon 
Centriprep-lO, and subjected to sodium dodecyl sulfate- 
12.5% polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (21). Proteins 
were transferred from the gel to a nitrocellulose filter (3). 
The pGH protein was reacted with rabbit anti-pGH serum 
and subsequently with an alkaline phosphatase-conjugated 
second antibody, goat anti-rabbit immunoglobulin G. The 
blot was then developed with nitroblue tetrazolium and 
5-bromo-4-chloro-3-indolylphosphate for a few minutes until 
color developed. 

Quantitative assay of NPTII activity. Quantitative assay of 
neomycin phosphotransferase (NPTII) was done as de- 
scribed by Reiss et al. (29). Infected cells were harvested and 
adjusted to equal intensities (5 x 10^ cells per 20 ^ll for NIH 
3T3 cells and 7.5 x lO' cells per 20 til for HeLa cells) with 
TE buffer (10 mM Tris [pH 7.4], 1 mM EDTA). Crude cell 
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extract was obtained by sonication and separation from 
cellular debris by centrifugation. Twenty microliters of the 
extract was subjected to nondenaturing 10% polyaciylamide 
gel electrophoresis. The polyacrylamide gel was equilibrated 
in 100 ml of reaction buffer (67 mM Tris maleate [pH 7.1], 4.2 
mM MgClj, 400 mM NH4CI) for 30 min, transferred onto a 
glass plate, and covered with a second gel made up of 1% 
agarose in the same reaction buffer containing the substrates 
(0.5 to 2 nM [7-^^P]ATP and 20 |j,g of kanamycin sulfate per 
ml). After incubation for 30 min at room temperature, a sheet 
of Whatman P81 paper, two sheets of Whatman 3MM paper, 
a stack of blotting paper, and a 1-kg weight were put on top 
of the agarose gel. After 3 h, the P81 papers were removed, 
washed twice with 500 ml of hot water (80°C) and several 
times with cold water, dried, and exposed to X-ray film with 
an intensifying screen. 

RESULTS 

Efficient internal initiation and high viral titer from a 5' 
NTR-containing bicistronic retroviral vector. The retroviral 
vectors used here were N2 vector derivatives (2). The LTR 
promoter was derived from the Moloney murine leukemia 
virus genome. The virus sequences retained in the vector 
consisted of the packaging signal and a pair of cryptic 
splicing signals. A full-length RNA that codes for an out-of- 
frame gag insert fusion protein, as well as a cryptically 
spliced mRNA that codes for the authentic protein of the 
inserted sequences, was detected (2). Four types of retrovi- 
ral vectors were constructed (Fig. 1). The first type was a 
single-gene vector, P, which contained only the pGH cDNA 
in the retroviral vector and was not selectable. The second 
type was a bicistronic vector. NP and PN contained two 
exogenous genes, those for pGH and Neo% without the 5' 
NTR segment of SVDV in the intercistronic region, whereas 
NSP and PSN contained a 742-bp fragment of the 5' NTR of 
SVDV inserted between two cistrons. The third type was a 
conventional retroviral vector, PMX, which included a pGH 
cDNA driven by the LTR promoter and a Neo' gene driven 
by an internal MT promoter within the LTR transcriptional 
unit. The last type was a U3-based retroviral vector, CB, in 
which the CMV-pGH expression cassette was inserted at the 
3' U3 region, thus allowing the cassette to be duplicated to 
the U3 region of the 5' LTR after one cycle of reverse 
transcription (4, 15). 

All of the plasmid DNAs except P were directly trans- 
fected into the GP+E-86 ecotropic packaging cell line, 
viruses collected from GP+E-86 cells were used to infect 
NIH 3T3 cells, and virus titers were determined. Since no 
selectable marker was included in vector P, the GP+E-86 
cell line was cotransfected with 18 jig of vector DNA and 2 
Hg of pSV2neo DNA to generate a stable, virus-producing 
cell line. Similarly, NIH 3T3 cells were coinfected with P 
virus and Neo"^ virus to produce a stable, G418-resistant cell 
line which simultaneously expressed pGH (17). Viruses with 
titers ranging around lO^CFU/ml, comparable to that of the 
virus from cells containing the N2 vector, were obtained 
from cells harboring vectors NP, NSP, and PSN, but only 
10^ CFU/ml was obtained from cells harboring vectors PMX 
and CB. No colonies of cells transfected or infected with the 
PN construct were observed, a result reproducibly obtained. 
The results therefore have two implications, (i) Expression 
of Neo' gene from the downstream cistron of vector PN was 
not sufScient to confer G418 resistance on the GP+E-86 cell 
line. However, the 5' NTR of SVDV contained in the 
intercistronic region of vector PSN immediately conferred 
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FIG. 1. Retroviral vectors. The N2 vector was described previ- 
ously (2). All of the vectors shown were constructed on the basis of 
the backbone of N2. Abbreviations: PGH, the cDNA that codes for 
pGH; Neo', DNA for neomycin phosphotransferase; SVDV, the 
cDNA fragment of the 5' NTR of SVDV; MT, the MT promoter; 
CMV, the immediate-early gene promoter of CMV. Names for the 
bicistronic vectors are based on the orders of DNA fragments. P 
stands for pGH, N stands for Neo', and S stands for the 5' NTR of 
SVDV. PMX is a conventional retroviral vector with an MT-Neo' 
cassette inserted at the Xhol site of N2; CB is a U3-based vector 
with a CMV-pGH cassette inserted at the BamK site of the 3' U3 
region of the N3 vector (4). 



sufficient G418 resistance to GP+E-86 and NIH 3T3 cells, 
suggesting that the S' NTR of SVDV could function as an 
IRES, (ii) Inclusion of the 742-bp SVDV 5' NTR fragment 
within the retroviral vector did not adversely affect the virus 
titer, since the bicistronic vectors had titers similar to that of 
the single-gene vector. On the contrary, both the conven- 
tional retroviral vector and the U3-based vector had much 
lower titers, apparently owing to interference between two 
promoters (4, 10). 

Expression of exogenous genes fitim the IRES-based bicis- 
tronic retroviral vector. The internal initiation capability of 
the 5' NTR of SVDV was primarily demonstrated by the 
above-described experiment; we further performed detailed 
analysis to understand how it worked and whether it would 
affect the translation of the upstream cap-dependent cistron 
within the retroviral vector. To avoid bias due to the 
different expression efficiencies that resulted from different 
integration sites in individual clones, we pooled all of the 
G418-resistant colonies (>1,000) from each infection exper- 
iment for analysis. Figure 2A shows the results of Southern 
blot analysis of the proviral DNA present in the construct- 
infected clones. Restriction en2yme Xbal or ^tndlll was 
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FIG. 2. Transcriptional rates of various retroviral vectors in 
infected cells. (A) Southern blot analysis of the proviral DNA in 
infected NTH 3T3 cells. Genomic DNAs extracted from infected 
cells were digested with either Jffiifl I (lanes 1 to 6) or HindlU (lanes 
7 and 8). Lanes 1 and 7 contained the NIH 3T3 cell control; the 
others contained cells infected with NP (lane 2), NSP (lane 3), PSN 
(lane 4), P (lane 5), PMX (lane 6), or CB (lane 8) virus, respectively. 
The asterisk indicates the position of the endogenous gene for 
mouse growth hormone, which was cross-hybridized with the pGH 
probe. M, markers. (B) Northern blot analysis of total RNA from 
virus-infected NIH 3T3 cells. RNA extracted from NIH 3T3 control 
cells (lane 1) or cells infected with NP (lane 2), NSP (lane 3), PSN 
(lane 4), P (lane 5), PMX (lane 6), or CB (lane 7) virus were 
analyzed. The filter was hybridized with a pGH probe and the 
glyceraidehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase (GAPDH) probe, which 
was used as an internal control and whose position is indicated. 
Transcriptional rates were estimated by first adjusting the RNA 
level with the internal GAPDH control and then dividing the 
resulting RNA amount with the average DNA copy number shown 
in panel A, based on densitometric quantitation, and is expressed as 
the RNA/DNA ratio shown at the bottom of each lane. (C) Northern 
blot analysis of total RNA from infected HeLa cells. Lane 1 con- 
tained the HeLa cell control; the others contained cells infected with 
NP (lane 2), NSP (lane 3), or PSN (lane 4) virus. The relative RNA 
levels normalized to the GAPDH level are shown at the bottom. 



used to detect the integrity of the proviral DNA. The results 
showed that there was no gross rearrangetnent of the provi- 
ral genome in any of the infected clones. Duplication of the 
chimeric U3 region was observed (Fig. 2A, lane 8) in CB 
virus-infected NIH 3T3 cells, as described previously (4). 
When normalized to the endogenous gene of the mouse 
growth hormone (indicated by an asterisk) which was cross- 
hybridized with the pGH probe, most of the proviral DNAs 
were present as one copy, on average, in the genome of the 
infected cells, except for PSN and P, which were present as 
two copies (lanes 4 and 5). Northern blot analysis of the 
RNA expressed from each vector is shown in Fig. 2B. All of 
the clones harboring constructs NP (lane 2), NSP (lane 3), 
PSN (lane 4), and P (lane 5) contained the full-length RNA, 



TABLE 1. pGH production in infected cells 
pGH production (ng/10' cells/day)" 



Vector 



NIH3T3 



HeLa 



REF 



Human skin 
fibroblast 



NP 


b 




Niy 


ND 


NSP 


24 


40 


ND 


ND 


PSN 


744'' 


40" 


1,180 


760 


P 


680^ 


ND 


ND 


ND 


PMX 


13 


ND 


ND 


ND 


CB 


362 


ND 


ND 


ND 



* Overnight-culture medium was collected, and pGH protein was quanti- 
tated by EUSA (see Materials and Methods). 

* — , the level of pGH protein was too low to be detected by ELISA. 

' ND, not done. 

The level of pGH protein was divided by two since there are two copies 
of proviral DNA in the genome of this infected clone. 



as well as the cryptically spliced RNA, characteristic of the 
N2 vector (2). The expression efificiency of vector NP, NSP, 
or PSN, after being adjusted with respect to the proviral 
DNA copy number, was equivalent to that of single-gene 
vector P, a result consistent with the viral titers obtained. 
However, the pGH RNA expressed from the PMX vector 
was dramatically reduced (lane 6), to only about 3% of that 
of the P vector. The pGH RNA expressed from the CMV 
promoter of the CB vector was about half of that of the P 
vector (lane 7). In cells containing the CB vector, the 
full-length RNA derived from the LTR promoter was 
strongly suppressed by the CMV promoter; thus, it was 
detectable only in a longer exposure of the Northern blot 
(data not shown). These data confirmed the problem of 
promoter interference inherent in the double-gene vectors, 
e.g., PMX and CB, and demonstrated the advantage of the 
IRES-based bicistronic vector. 

The pGH protein translated from the mRNA derived from 
each vector was analyzed by ELISA and Western blotting, 
and the results are shown in Table 1 and Fig. 3A, respec- 
tively. As expected, the amount of pGH protein produced 
from the NP vector was too small to be detected (lane 2). On 
the contrary, pGH protein was produced from both NSP and 
PSN vectors but was recovered in 60-fold excess from the 
latter (lanes 3 and 4, respectively). If the RNA amount of 
individual clones was taken into consideration, the transla- 
tional efficiency of the unselectable pGH gene from the 
upstream cistron was 30-fold higher than that from the 
downstream cistron (Fig. 3 A and Table 1). Nevertheless, 
when the en2ymatic activity of NPTII was measured, pro- 
tein translation from the downstream cistron was almost as 
efiicient as that from the upstream cistron after adjustment of 
the protein activity for the RNA amount (Fig. SB, lanes 3 
and 4). On the other hand, the translational efficiency of 
pGH protein from double-gene vector PMX or CB was more 
or less comparable to that from vector P after adjustment for 
the RNA level of each clone (Fig. 3A and Table 1). 

These data therefore suggested that insertion of the SVDV 
IRES in the bicistronic retroviral vector did not affect the 
cap-dependent translation of the first cistron; the internal 
initiation efficiency from the SVDV IRES was only about 
1/30 of that of the cap-dependent translation when the gene 
was not selectable but was increased to an equivalent level 
after the gene was selected. 

Stimulation of the internal initiation activity of the SVDV 
IRES in HeLa cells. By using the IRES derived from EMCV 
in a bicistronic retroviral vector, Adam et al. (1) have 
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FIG. 3. Quantitation of protein expression from the retroviral 
vectors. (A) Western blot analysis of the pGH protein expressed 
from each vector. The pGH protein secreted into the supernatant of 
cultured cells was collected and analyzed by Western blotting (see 
Materials and Methods). The orders for lanes 1 to 7 and 8 to 11 are 
the same as those described in the legend to Fig. 2B and C, 
respectively. The position of the 22-kDa pGH protein is indicated. 
The translational efficiency of pGH from each vector (or cistron) is 
represented by the protein/RNA ratio shown at the bottom. (B) 
Assay of NFTII activity. The crude extracts of equal cell numbers (5 
X lO' for NIH 3T3 cells and 7.5 x lO^ for HeLa cells) were 
fractionated on a nondenaturing polyacrylamide gel. NPTII activity 
was assayed by in situ reaction of the polyacrylamide gel with an 
agarose gel containing the substrates kanamycin and [^-^^PJATP 
(see Materials and Methods). The position of the NFTII enzyme is 
indicated. Quantitation of enzyme activity was done by cutting out 
the spot &om P81 paper and counting the radioactivity with a 
scintillation counter. The translational efficiency of NFTII is repre- 
sented by the protein/RNA ratio shown at the bottom. Lanes 1 to 8 
depict control cells (lanes 1 and S) and NP (lanes 2 and 6), NSP 
(lanes 3 and 7), and PSN (lanes 4 and 8) virus-infected NIH 3T3 and 
HeLa cells, respectively. 



mm mmmm GAPDH 

FIG. 4. Expression of the bicistronic retroviral vector in trans- 
duced primary cells. Expression of pGH in PSN virus-infected 
primary REF and human skin fibroblast cells was analyzed either by 
Northern blotting with the pGH probe (A) or by Western blotting 
with rabbit anti-pGH serum (B). Lanes; 1, human fibroblast cell 
control; 2, PSN virus-infected human fibroblast cells; 3, REF cell 
control; 4, PSN virus-infected REF. M, markers; GAPDH, giycer- 
aldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase. 



the SVDV IRES was increased to a level close to that of the 
cap-dependent translation of the first cistron in HeLa cells. 
These results indicated that there was some specific cellular 
factor(s) in HeLa cells that could stimulate the internal 
initiation activity of the SVDV IRES. However, the stimu- 
lation effect was not observed when NFTII activities were 
compared between HeLa cells harboring the PSN vector and 
cells harboring the NSP vector (Fig. 3B, lanes 7 and 8 versus 
lanes 3 and 4). 

Analysis of expression of the bicistronic vector in primary 
cells. To determine how the bicistronic vector is expressed in 
primary cells, REF and human skin fibroblast cells were 
infected with PSN virus. In both cases, the recombinant 
retrovirus infected the primary cells efficiently. Expression 
of pGH was analyzed at RNA and protein levels. Results 
showed that RNA was highly transcribed from the retroviral 
LTR promoter with the expected pattern in both fibroblast 
cells (Fig. 4A). The cap-dependent translation of pGH was 
also not affected by the presence of the SVDV IRES (Fig. 4B 
and Table 1). The secretion rates of pGH from REF and 
human skin fibroblast cells were estimated to be 1.18 and 
0.76 fig/lO' cells per day, respectively (Table 1). 



DISCUSSION 



previously shown that the downstresim coding region was 
expressed at a fourfold lower level than that directed by the 
first cistron. This is in contrast to our finding of a 30-fold 
difference (Fig. 3A). Because the IRES sequence of EMCV 
is quite different fi'om that of SVDV, the mechanisms of 
internal initiation of the two viruses could be quite different 
(19). It has been demonstrated that some specific cellular 
factors are present in HeLa cell extract that can stimulate 
the IRES function of poliovirus (7). It was therefore inter- 
esting to determine whether this would apply to the SVDV 
IRES and whether this may account for the dramatic reduc- 
tion of translational efficiency of the internal initiation in our 
bicistronic vectors. NP, NSP, and PSN viruses were there- 
fore used to infect HeLa cells. The RNA and protein were 
analyzed as described above, and the results are shown in 
Fig. 2C and 3, respectively. Interestingly, the pGH protein 
initiated from the IRES in the NSP vector was greatly 
increased relative to that from the first cistron of the PSN 
vector (Fig. 3A, lanes 10 and 11 versus lanes 3 and 4). 
Considering the different RNA amounts in the clones (Fig. 
2C, lanes 3 and 4), the translational efficiency derived from 



The major concern of coexpressing two genes in a retro- 
viral vector is often poor expression of one of them. This is 
due mainly to promoter interference (10), since most retro- 
viral vectors contain two promoters for this purpose. Al- 
though the U3-based vector has been designed to overcome 
this problem (4, 15), promoter interference on the vector 
DNA still remains in the DNA-transfected packaging cells, 
resulting in lower titers of the recombinant viruses. The 
results we obtained strongly confirmed this notion. The 
discovery of the internal-initiation property of the 5' NTR of 
picomavirus has allowed the translation of two genes from a 
single transcript (1, 12). Such a construct, as only one 
promoter is included, is devoid of promoter interference. In 
this study, we adopted the IRES derived from the SVDV 
genome to construct a bicistronic retroviral vector and 
successfully demonstrated its internal initiation capability. 
These results corroborated those of previous studies, in 
which an EMCV IRES was used (1, 12). Most importantly, 
the overall coexpression efficiency from the IRES-based 
vector was much higher than that from the conventional 
retroviral vector or from the U3-based vector (Fig. 3A). As 
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shown in Fig. 2B, the IRES-based vector was much more 
advantageous than the other two types of vectors, basically 
at the transcriptional level. Otherwise, the translational 
efficiency of pGH from the upstream position of the IRES- 
based vector was comparable to that from the LTR-driven 
cistron (vector PMX) or from the CMV-driven cistron (vec- 
tor CB), representative of conventional vectors or U3-based 
vectors, respectively (4). 

That our bicistronic vector differed from previous ones (1) 
in the difference of translational efiiciency between two 
cistrons was probably a result of the different IRES sources 
used. Although both EMCV and SVDV are picomaviruses, 
they belong to different subgroups. It has been reported that 
cardiovirus-aphthovirus and enterovirus-rhinovirus are dis- 
tinctly different not only in IRES sequences but also in 
translation characteristics (19). For example, foot-and- 
mouth disease virus and EMCV RNAs are both translated 
with very high efiiciency and high accuracy in the rabbit 
reticulocyte lysate. On the other hand, poliovirus is trans- 
lated very inefficiently and inaccurately in the rabbit reticu- 
locyte lysate but efiiciently and accurately in HeLa or L-cell 
extracts (27). Addition of HeLa extracts to reticulocyte 
lysate increases the fidelity and efficiency of poliovirus RNA 
translation (7), implying that specific cellular factors present 
in HeLa cells are required for efficient initiation on poliovi- 
rus RNA. Such a cellular factor, a 57-kDa protein, was 
recently identified from HeLa cell extracts (28). Because 
SVDV is an enterovirus, translation initiation is more similar 
to that of poliovirus. Indeed, we found that the translational 
efficiency of pGH from the IRES-initiated cistron was 
greatly increased when vectors were transduced into HeLa 
cells (Fig. 3A), implying that the cellular factors were cell 
type specific. However, when a Neo'' gene was assayed, it 
was found to be translated with equivalent efiiciency from 
either the LTR-directed cistron or the IRES-directed cistron 
in both NIH 3T3 and HeLa cells. No significant stimulation 
of internally initiated NPTII activity was observed in HeLa 
cells either. The different results obtained with regard to 
pGH protein and NPTII enzymatic activity may be due to 
the selection pressure exerted on the infected clones. As a 
result, NPTII activity was forced to increase to a level 
sufficient to render cells viable; the activity measured may 
not reflect a real translational effect of different cistrons. 
Alternatively, the translational effect may vary from target 
gene to target gene, although we think this is less likely. To 
exclude the latter possibility, more nonselectable genes 
could be tested with this bicistronic vector in both NIH 3T3 
and HeLa cells. We are currently performing this experi- 
ment. 

In conclusion, our study suggests that the IRES-based 
vector is a better retroviral vector for coexpression of two 
genes with higher efficiency. Because the retroviral vector 
transduces genes into the chromosome through its unique 
integration mechanism, the RNA transcribed from an IRES- 
based vector is derived solely from the LTR promoter and 
no internally initiated mRNA could account for translation 
of the second cistron (1, 12; Fig. 2B). This system is 
therefore a powerful tool with which to study the internal 
initiation mechanism in a stable cell line and to identify any 
other potential IRES. It is also useful for studying the 
different mechanisms of internal initiation employed by 
different picomaviruses. 
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